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REMARKABLE REMARKS 


SAMUEL GoMPERS—I am not a quitter. 

MINNIE MADDERN FISKE—I detest cats. 

“Fatty” ARBUCKLE—Well, it’s a hard 
life. 

_ Lapy Durr-Gorpon—Spots are sartorial 
sins. 

Mary Pickrorp—We're slaves of the 
public. 

GENERAL LUDENDORFF—America can go 
to hell. 

“Bucs” BaER—Do warts ruin a pickle’s 
beauty? 

PREMIER PADEREWSKI—I have no politi- 
eal past. 

PRESIDENT WiLsoN—International law 
has been handled too exclusively by lawyers. 

Cuamp CLARK—A man who cannot de- 
fend the Democratic record is a stark idiot. 

JAMES GIBBONS HUNEKER—God made 
the dawn, but the devil invented the even- 
ing. 

Ep. HowE—No airship has ever crost 
I Atlantic and in my judgment never 
will. 

WILLIAM ALLEN WHItTeE—Lenin has dis- 
placed Wilson as director of the Peace 
Conference. 

JULIA MartowE—We ‘would like to 
make Shakespeare as popular as the mov- 
ies are now. 

SPEAKER GILLETT—Congress is fully 
eapable of going ahead intelligently with- 
out presidential guidance. 


ForEIGN MINISTER UcHrpa—The Shan- 
tung Peninsula will be handed back to 
China in full sovereignty. 


ARTIST JOSEPH PENNELIL—It was a dis- 
grace that the posters of the last loan were 
allowed to be distributed. 


Max SENNETT—There are girls appar- 
ently perfect in beauty who seem to melt 
into insignificance in the films. 


Roy K. Movu.tton—After July 1 we will 
have to stop our naval construction, for 
how will it be possible to launch battle- 
ships? 

ApmMirAL Sims—lIf the United States 
had had enough destroyers when we went 
into the war, we would not have lost a 
single ship. 

BisHop KInSMAN—I am conscious of an 
increasing lack of sympathy with the vari- 
ous dominant tendencies of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. 

LuKE McLUKE—A woman can wear 
white all day and look as fresh as a daisy. 
But if a man wears white an hour he looks 
like he had slept in it. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
—The General Assembly reiterates its 
strong and emphatic disapproval of all 
games and sports on the Sabbath. 


GrorceE M. ApaAMsS—If you will engrave 
upon the tablet of your heart this littie 
word UP and have it lead you, you will 
never know how to fail. 


Harotp F. Wyatt—When the President 
presented a pistol to the head of Britain, 
when he said to us in effect, “Surrender 
that naval power on which your existence 
depends or I will blow out your brains,” 
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he perpetrated an act the moral infamy of 


which is quite equal to that of the irrup- 
tion of the Kaiser’s legions into Belgium. 

JOHN ARMSTRONG CHALONER—The most 
beautiful thing about the female form 
divine, i. e., its curves, is wiped out by the 
silly fashion of the day. 

Mrs. WILLIAM G. McApoo—Let us sac- 
rifice ourselves, our money and everything 
we can give to try to live up to the stand- 
ard our nurses and our boys have set for us. 

ANNE RITTENHOUSE—If clothes become 
more scanty and feathers more. plentiful 
on the figure of the modern woman, she 


will run a neck and neck race with the 
ostrich. 


Wirsur L. Caswetit—Listeners to the 
reading of the Song of Deborah are usually 
imprest with the resemblance between the 
story and the instructions of the German 
general staff. 
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NATIONAL’ EFFICIENCY 


A monthly section devoted to 
business, personal and national 
efficiency. Official organ of the 
National Efficiency Society. Pub- 
lished in the third issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE COUNTRYSIDE 
Incorporating The Countryside 
Magazine and Suburban Life. 
A monthly section devoted to 
sensible and efficient country- 
side living: better houses, better 





roads and better towns. Pub- 
lished in the - first issue of 
The Independent each month 


THE NEW PLAYS 


She’s Good Fellow. A musical comedy 
far better than the title would suggest 
Clean, very tuneful, with excellent comedy 
acting, and all surcharged with an over- 
flowing exuberance of “pep” and “zing.” 
(Globe Theater.) 

The Theater Guild brings its first season 
to a triumphant close with its highly suc- 
cessful presentation of John Ferguson, a 
grimly realistic Irish tragedy by St. John 
G. Ervine. (Garrick Theater.) 








P'E' B B L E S§S 


Boarding House Keeper—I am sorry to 
any Oe tea is quite exhausted. 
oarder—I am not surprized. It has 
been very weak for ages.—London Mail. 


“There’s a friend in the outer office wait- 
ing for you, sir.” 

“Here, James, take this $10 and keep 
it till I come back.”—Boston Transcript. 


Judge (to witness)—-Why didn’t you go 
to the help of the defendant in the fight? 

Witness—I didn’t know which was go- ' 
ing to be the defendant.—Boston Trans- 
cript. 


Customer—Where will I find the can- 
delabra? 
_ New Floorman—aAll canned goods are 
in the grocery department on the fourth 
floor.—Judge. 


His Daughter (with feminine finality) 
—Well, anyway, Daddy, my mind’s made 


up. 
Her Father—Good heavens! Dorothy, is 
that artificial, too?—Blighty. 


Tytephist—Is there anything more ex- 
asperating than to have a wife who can 
cook but won’t do it? 

Dyspeptic—Yes, to have one that can’t 
cook and will do it—Boston Transcript. 


“Do you get any letters about the League 
of Nations?” 

“Letters!” exclaimed Senator Sorghum. 
“I’m keeping the post office busier than 
the village queen on St. Valentine’s Day.” 
—Washington Star. 


_“What we want is. constructive criti- 
cism,” said the man with an eye to the 
main chance. 

_“What’s your idea of constructive criti- 
cism ?” 

“Expert advice  gratis.”—Washington 
tar. 

“In my opinion the patriotism that 
swept the country is bred in the warp and 
the woof of the bone of every true Ameri- 
can.”—Former Secretary of the Treasury 
McAdoo. 

Now you know why bones knit—New 
York Tribune. 


Binks—Say, old man, do you know of 
any cure for insomnia? 
inks—Counting one thousand is said to 
be a remedy. 
Bink: onfound it, that’s what every- 
body tells me; but the baby’s too young to 
count.—Tit-Bits. 
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Bolshevism and the Soviets 





Read 


“STRUGGLING RUSSIA” 


A New Weekly Magazine Devoted to Russian Problems 


You have heard quite often that Bolshevism and Sovietism are not one and 
the same thing, and that the Soviets are old, democratic Russian institutions like the 


Mir and Zemstvo. 


Read “Struggling Russia” and you will understand, first, that the Soviets are new 
institutions having nothing in common with the Mir and Zemstvo, and, second, as the 
article quoted below puts it, that “the Soviets have degenerated into narrow, bureau- 
cratic class organizations, brazenly trampling upon all the rights of civil freedom.” 


Soviets Are Not Democratic Institutions 





M,. K. Eroshkin, Chairman of the Perm Committee of 
the Party of Socialists-Revolutionists and former member 
of the Provisional Government of the Ural, who came to 
this country with Catherine Breshkovsky, says: 


ser HE SOVIETS are not democratic institutions, but merely the 
dictatorship of the Bolsheviki. 


“According to the Soviet Constitution, Russia is governed by 
Soviets of Deputies, elected by the secret, direct and equal vote of 
all the working masses. In fact, there never was either a secret 
election in Soviet Russia, or one based on equal suffrage. Elections 
are usually conducted at a given factory or foundry at open meetings, 
by the raising of hands, and always under the knowing eye of the 
chairman. The majority of the workers very frequently do not take 
any part in these elections at all. The rights of a minority are never 
recognized, as proportional representation has been rejected. 


The Bolsheviki have excluded from the Soviets all their political 
opponents. They ‘cleansed’ the Soviets in Perm and Ekaterinburg 
in January, 1918; in Ufa, Saratov, Samara, Kazan and Yaroslavl in 
December, 1917; in Moscow and Petrograd in February, 1918. They 
were excluding all Socialists-Revolutionists and the Mensheviki, to 
say nothing of the People’s Socialists and members of the Labor 
Group. So, practically, there remained only Bolsheviki in the Sovi- 
ets. And as there was no difference of opinion among them, regular 
meetings were soon abandoned altogether, and the ostensible ‘rule of 
the working masses’ thus definitely disappeared. ew persons, 
often appointed from above (the Bolsheviki often had recourse to 
bayonets to support the fiction of Soviet Rule: in Tumen the Exec- 
utive Committee of a non-existent Soviet was brought from Ekaterin- 
burg under a convoy of 800 Red Guards) would rule and lord it 
over the people, tired and weary of the war and a sterile social 
revolution,” 


(“Struggling Russia,” April 5, 1919.) 


Mir, Zemstvo and Soviet 


Comparing the Soviets with the old Russian institutions 
—Mir and Zemstvo—M. K. Eroshkin says: 

“Politically, the ‘Mir’ was a popular assembly of the holders of 
land lots in a village. The Zemstvos, after the March Revolution of 
1917, were organs of the popular will, elected on the basis of uni- 
versal, direct, equal, secret and proportional suffrage. The Soviets, 
according to the Soviet constitution, are class organizatious, a dic- 
tatorship of the proletariat, elected by limited, indirect, unequal, 
open and not proportional suffrage, i. e., elections conducted in full 
disregard of all democratic and Socialist principles. 

The Soviets have degenerated into narrow, bureaucratic class 
organizations, brazenly trampling upon all the rights of civil freedom. 
Instead of liberty—license; instead of legality—lawlessness; instead 
of democracy—tyranny, and instead of social peace—civil war, as- 
sault, homicide and rivers of blood.” 

(“Struggling Russia,” April 5, 1919.) 


The Future of Democracy in Russia 








The Soviets will not rule Russia. They will either dis- 
appear or remain as class organizations without any gov- 
ernmental functions. Formulating the programme of the 
Russian democracy struggling against Bolshevism, Cather- 
ine Breshkovsky, the “Grandmother of the Russian Revo- 
lution,” sets down, 2mong others, the following points: 

1. The reéstablishment of municipal and rural (Zemstvo)_self- 
government on the basis of the laws passed by the Russian Provi- 
sional Government. 

2. The declaration as null and void of all the decrees of the Bol- 
sheviki, with the adoption of a policy of gradual transition from 
conditions under their régime to the newly moulded forms, on the 
basis of temporary regulations to be ordained either by the future 
Provisional Government or by the Constituent Assembly. 

3. The summoning in the briefest possible time of an All-Russian 
Constituent Assembly on the basis of the election law promulgated 
by the Provisional Government. ; 7 ‘ 

(“Struggling Russia,” April 12, 1919.) 
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The first ten issues of the magazine contain articles by Catherine Breshkovsky, Nicholas 
Tchaikovsky, Alexander Kerensky, Leonid Andreiev, Paul Miliukov, Vladimir Bourtzev, C. M. 











Oberoucheff, Emanuel Aronsberg, M. K. Eroshkin, Vladimir Zenzinov, A. J. Sack and others. 


Do not fail to read “STRUGGLING RUSSIA.” The 
Russian problem is the central World Problem of to-day 


Fill out this coupon immediately 








Single Copy 5c. 
I SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 
| $1.50 A YEAR; 75c. SIX MONTHS 
| 
I 


Russian Information Bureau in the United States 
Publishers “Struggling Russia” 


Woolworth Building New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose herewith $.......... for which please send me your 


, Trial Subscription: You may send 25c (coin or 
weekly magazine “Struggling Russia” for.........eseceeeeeess ° “ ° + 9” 
nm | money-order) and receive “Struggling Russia” for 
eight weeks. 
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THE INDETERMINATE SENTENCE OF GERMANY 


bled nations in session at Paris and has been found 
guilty of disturbing the peace of the world. She has 
been fined to cover costs and damages and sentenced to 
hard labor until these are paid. She appeals against the 
severity of the sentence and pleads inability to pay the 
penalty imposed. The court has refused to ameliorate the 
terms, but, acting in accordance with the best principles of 
modern criminology, has pronounced an indeterminate sen- 
tence. That is to say Germany will be disarmed and con- 
fined by a cordon of troops on the Rhine so long as the 
court may deem necessary; she will be required to pay all 
she can now and the court will retain supervision over all 
her affairs for the next thirty years in order to collect such 
amounts as she is capable of paying in the future. The 
criminal nation claims to have been converted and to have 
discarded the disposition that brought her into trouble. 
The court is skeptical of this forced conversion but is willing 
to give the prisoner a certain liberty in charge of probation 
officers in order that she may earn her own living and 
mitigate the sentence by manifestation of good behavior. 
This method has been found by. experience to be the fair- 
est and most successful way of securing the three aims of 
retributive justice—the greatest possible reparation of the 
crime, the most probable reformation of the criminal, and 
the utmost security of society. But it should be observed 
that this method is dependent upon the continued existence 
of the court, that is to say the League of Nations, with a 
sanction of force behind it. If this should fail to come into 
being there would be no possibility of securing anything 
like adequate compensation from Germany or of preventing 
her from lapsing into her old ways and becoming again a 


(je has been called before the bar of the assem- 


menace to society. No system of alliances of the old sort can 


be depended upon to give the necessary security. 

It is idle to talk of compelling Germany to make good 
in full the damage she has done. There is not wealth 
enough in Germany or the world to pay for the ruin of 
the last four years, nor tears enough in German eyes to 
wash the bloodstain from the soil. Germany could not, in 
her present impoverished state, pay even for all the mate- 
rial and assessable damages to the countries invaded. The 
Paris conference did the best it could under the circum- 
stances, that is, it estimated the entire indemnity, demanded 
as much of it down as Germany could possibly pay 
now and made arrangements for raising the rest in the 
future. The German delegates assert that the terms im- 
posed are impossible, that the country is incapable of pro- 
ducing the unprecedented sums demanded either in the 
present or the future. On the other hand the Allies may be 
making the same mistake as Germany made in 1871 when 
she imposed the unprecedented penalty of a billion dollars 
on France, supposing it to be a crushing indemnity that 


would keep France in bondage for a generation, but Ger- 
many found to her chagrin that the debt was paid within 
two years and the mortage cancelled. Nobody can tell on 
which side the Allied experts have erred, for even the best 
financier cannot figure on how much the war may have 
sapped Germany’s energy or weakened her manhood or 
impaired her resources or limited her commerce, or, on the 
other hand, what new powers may develop under the stimu- 
lus of necessity. The only way to find out is to try the treaty 
plan under the supervision of the League of Nations and see 
how it works. If it should turn out that the Germans are 
right in saying that the terms are injurious to the world 
as well as ruinous to Germany then the world can readily 
rectify them—provided a world organization exists to make 
the desired adjustments. 

The same argument applies to boundaries as to indem- 
nities. It does not make so much difference as some think 
just where a line is drawn. They shift like the ripple marks 
on the seashore. Only a moving picture apparatus could 
adequately show the map of Europe for the last five cen- 
turies. And if the red, blue, green and yellow patches on the 
map represented peoples instead of sovereignties the fluc- 
tuations would be more violent. Populations will never stay 
put. The only way to secure any approximation to a just 
apportionment is to provide a means by which the necessary 
rearrangements can be made from time to time, peaceably, 
orderly and fairly. 

Of course the present treaty does not suit everybody. 
Nobody imagined that it would. If it suited any one of the 
powers altogether we might be sure that it was unjust to 
the others. We can all find flaws in it, but we can be sure 
that we are not likely to get a better one if this is rejected 
or if the Paris conference sat as long as the Long Parlia- 
ment. The treaty as it stands is the result of the conscien- 
tious study of numerous and intricate questions by hun- 
dreds of experts of various nations for more than a year. 
It is also the result of discussion, negotiation, intrigue, bar- 
gaining, balancing, wire-pulling, conference and compro- 
mise by the official representatives of thirty nations and 
unnumbered individuals and interests. It cannot be amended 
by any one of the parliaments to which it is presented for 
ratification. But unlike all previous treaties it contains 


within itself the mechanism for amendment, namely the 


Covenant of the League of Nations. 

The question then is simply between this treaty with a 
League of Nations or some other treaty, which probably 
would be worse, without a League of Nations. The only 
chance of rectifying any inequities in the present arrange- 
ment is to be found in establishing and developing some form 
of international organization like the proposed League. 
Therefore those who find the most fault with the. draft 
of the treaty ought to be the most eager for its ratification. 
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THE REPUBLICAN CONGRESS AND 
THE DEMOCRATIC PRESIDENT 


Ts Sixty-sixth Congress opens with the interesting 
situation of a government divided against itself. The 
lawmaking branch is neither Republican nor Demo- 
crat, but a mixture of both. For the lawmaking power in 
the government of the United States is not merely the 
Congress, but the Congress plus the President. It is evi- 
dent therefore that the Republican majority in Congress 
can only enact such laws during the next two years as it 
can induce or force the President to approve. Since the 
Republicans have only a majority of two in the Senate, 
there is little possibility that they could muster the two- 
thirds vote necessary to override a Presidential veto. They 
must depend upon the force of public opinion to induce 
the President to approve the bills they pass, or they may 
pass only such bills as he and they agree upon, or they may 
pass whatever bills they agree upon among themselves, 
leave them to the President to veto if he likes, and then 
go to the country two years from now on the issue raised 
by his action and theirs. 

In other words, the Republicans can either try to work 
with the President or they can fight him. There are de- 
cided indications that they are ready to fight. 

There are a number of points on which the two branches 
of the lawmaking power—the President and the majority 
in Congress—are already agreed. They are woman suf- 
frage, the return to private ownership of the telegraph 
and telephone lines, the reduction of taxation, especially 
the taxes on consumption, and measures to conserve the 
welfare of the returning soldiers. It is not clear from the 
resolution adopted by the conference of House Republi- 
cans, from which we take the foregoing points, whether 
the members of the conference agree with the President 
that the railroads should also be returned to their former 
owners or not. On other subjécts the pronouncements of 
both the Republican Congressmen and the President are 
so generally exprest that we cannot be sure how much of 
agreement there may be between them. But there is quite 
enough both in the fundamental difference of approach of 
Republicans and Democrats to questions of public policy 
and in the present critical temper of the Republican ma- 
jority in Congress to make it certain that the problem of 
harmonious coéperation between the White House and the 
Capitol will not be too easy of solution. 

In addition to the subjects already set down, the House 
Republicans have declared that early attention must be 
paid to the following: 

Railway legislation and development of transportation facilities. 

A military policy and measures necessary for the earliest pos- 
sible return of our soldiers from overseas. 

A comprehensive American merchant marine program. 

Public oil and coal land legislation. 


Water-power legislation. 
Budget legislation. 


Tariff legislation, designed to increase the revenues from im- . 


ports and to afford adequate protection to American labor and 
industries. 

Providing for the revision of the immigration laws and the de- 
portation of undesirable aliens. 

Such investigation of administrative activities and expendi- 
‘tures since the beginning of the war as will fully inform the 
people and serve the public interest. 

A close scrutiny of appropriations with a view to reducing the 
enormous total of public expenditures without injury to any 
essential activity of the Federal Government. 

The Republicans further declare that it is their inten- 
tion to legislate with a view of aiding in restoring and 
sustaining normal and prosperous conditions in trade and 
industry, and among all our people, and legislation to ex- 
tend our foreign trade and to promote alike the interest 
of manufacturers, agriculture and labor. 

It is greatly to be hoped that some common ground can 
be found by Mr. Wilson and the Congressional majority 


which will prevent the two years of the present Congress 
from becoming a period of mere controversy and inac- 
tion. At both ends of Pennsylvania avenue the thought 
should be kept constantly in mind that it is not the politi- 
cal fortunes of any individual group or party which should 
be the chief concern of the nation’s elected representa- 
tives, but the general welfare. 

The nation must not be allowed to fall between two 
stools. 

Appreciation of this fact will not prevent a vigorous 
presentation by both sides of their convictions and their 
recommendations. But it ought to keep them, as far as 
human and political nature will permit, from pig-headed 
obstinacy or mere obstruction. 

Especially should the President be ever mindful of the 
fact that the new Congress has come more recently from 
the people than he. 


ian 


NO, MR. PRESIDENT 


|: is difficult to see the logic or the wisdom of the Presi- 





dent’s recommendation in regard to wine and beer. 

The constitutional amendment for national prohibition 
goes into effect next January. But a rider on the Agricul- 
tural bill passed at the last session prohibits the sale of 
distilled liquor from July 1 of this year, and the manufac- 
ture and sale of wine and beer after the same date. Both 
prohibitions are to last until the end of demobilization. 
The President now proposes that this provision, in so far 
as it relates to wine and beer, shall be repealed by Con- 
gress. 

Mr. Wilson gives as his only reason for the recommen- 
dation that demobilization has progressed to such a point 
that it will be “entirely safe” now to remove the ban on 
beer and wine. The reasoning is neither clear nor conclu- 
sive. 

The lifting of the ban would be bad business. The nation 
has definitely and deliberately determined to abolish the 
trade in alcoholic drinks. It was no accident, no maneu- 
vering, that brought about the decision. The people want 
it so; the people will have it so. vi lust 

Any step in the direction of modifying or relaxing the 
practical application of this decision would be to prefer a 
special private interest to the public will. 


REDUCTIO AD ABSURDUM 


“If we are going to adopt a League of Nations we ought to 
pull down our monuments to George Washington, for we are 
definitely and willfully disregarding his counsels.”—Ex-Attorney 
General Bonaparte. 


(5 EORGE WASHINGTON said that every gentleman 








ought to have a good saddle horse. We therefore 

suggest that Senator Lodge and Mr. Bonaparte 
start a “League to Enforce the Scrapping of Automobile 
Factories.” 


THE PRESERVATIVE REVIEW 


E extend a cordial welcome to the new “weekly 

journal of political and general discussion.” The 

Review, as it modestly calls itself, declines to be 
classified either as “conservative” or “liberal,”” but we may 
fairly call its policy “preservative,” since that form is 
used three times in a single sentence of its opening an- 
nouncement: 

In brief, the object was to establish a weekly journal of gen- 
eral culture, devoted to the preservation of American ideals and 
American principles of government; a journal that should be 
animated by a spirit of progress, should welcome and promote 
needed projects of social improvement, but should insist on the 
preservation of those fundamentals which must be preserved if 
the nation is to remain a people of self-reliant freemen. 

The names of the editors, Fabian Franklin, of the 
Evening Post, and Harold de Wolf Fuller, of The Nation, 
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are a sufficient guarantee that the new periodical will be 
safe and sound in politics and finance and of high literary 
standards. 





————_ 


THE PASSING OF THE BARON 


HE Great War has meant to Europe not only the end 

of monarchy but the end of hereditary aristocracy, 

and perhaps the latter event is bigger than the former. 
After all, the king rarely troubled his royal head about the 
peasant, or the peasant about the king; except on issues 
of peace and war and foreign policy generally—very im- 
portant questions to be sure—even the most active monarchs 
made their influence but little felt. The details of internal 
administration had to be left either to the professional 
politician or to the professional bureaucrat. But the every- 
day tyrant was the “squire.” He, or his bailiff (translated 
into American, “foreman”), lived right in the village, a 
visible embodiment of the rule of easte. For him was re- 
served the best pew in church, the officer’s commission in 
the army, the seat of honor at any public meeting, the 
exclusive private school and university, the right to attend 
court, the membership in the aristocratic club, the right 
to hunt, the right to wear the badges of various orders 
across his chest, the right to be a local justice of the peace, 
the right to the honor of the duel, and, above all, the enor- 
mous rent roll from the estates once conferred upon some 
warlike ancestor. 

Such was the sugared crust of the layer cake of Euro- 
pean society. In the ages of feudalism it extended over every 
corner of Europe, and the story of its gradual, majestic 
decay is the substance of modern history. In England, 
France and western Europe generally the lords and the 
gentry early lost political power to the kings and their 
servants, the bureaucrats. In England the Norman knight 
became the simple “country gentleman”; in France the 
almost sovereign nobleman became a mere courtier at Ver- 
sailles. The rise of democracy stripped the aristocrat of 
his political privileges, leaving him only such fragments 
of power as his broad acres and social prestige could win 
him. In Germany, Poland and the Habsburg land somewhat 
of the old political ascendancy remained down to the pres- 
ent war. The Prussian Junkers signed their death warrant 
as a class when they risked everything on the chances of 2 
single war. Their victory might have kept hereditary aris- 
tocracy alive for two or three generations. Their defeat is 
final. 

For there can be no question that the whole atmosphere 
of the twentieth century is unfavorable to the growth of 
aristocracy. Democracy, as we have sometimes had occasion 
to point out, is always desirable, but it is not always pos- 
sible. There must be present at least two permissive condi- 
tions: a common sense of citizenship and an understanding 
of self-government. But a really workable aristocracy, as 
distinguished from the mere afterglow of tradition, is like- 
wise dependent on a favoring environment. The ruling class 
must be sharply separated from the ruled by the monopoly 
of some source of power. This power may be purely mate- 
rial and military, resting upon force and coercion; such 
was the basis of Turkish rule in the Ottoman Empire. It 
may be economic, resting upon the power of the owner over 
the man without poverty; such was the rule of the mer- 
chant princes of Carthage, Venice and old-time Holland. 
It may be a monopoly of education, implying not only book 
learning but superior training, power of organization and 
esprit de corps; such is the rule of colonizing nations in 
their tropical dependencies. But an aristocracy relying so!e- 
ly on the right of birth and the power of habit without real 
power to back its pretensions is a house built upon quick- 
sands. 

The military power of the Middle Ages was in the hands 
of the aristocracy because it was difficult to capture a 
castle without artillery and because a peasant foot soldier 


was no match for a man who could afford both horse and 
armor. The nobility and gentry formed a standing army, 
every member of which was trained to arms as the essential 
part of his education. But the invention of explosives and 
the replacement of the old feudal levy by the modern na- 
tional army destroyed the monopoly of military power which 
was one support of the ruling class. The peasant now owned 
the gun; he still obeyed an aristocratic officer and, so long 
as he obeyed, all was well. But he might refuse, and 
then 2? We see the answer in the Soldiers’ Councils of 
Germany and Russia. 

The economic power of the Middle Ages was likewise the 
monopoly of a class. The only considerable source of wealth 
was land, and the man who was not a landowner soon sank 
to be a serf. The most important event of the French Revo- 
lution was not the taking of the Bastile or the execution 
of King Louis or even the declaration of the Rights of Man; 
it was the division of the estates of the nobility. Without 
property a title was but a mockery. Now, everywhere in 
Europe the great estates are being parcelled out among the 
small peasants; by confiscation in Russia, by Lloyd-George’s 
taxation in England, by government purchase in Irelarid, 
or simply by the force of competition between the thrifty 
independent peasant and the shiftless tenant farmer. Indus- 
try, it is true, has created a new aristocracy of wealth, but 
a most unstable one. Land can be entailed frem father to 
son for centuries, thus giving that element of hereditary 
power and social stability essential to a ruling caste, but 
wealth won, from factory or mine may be scattered in a 
single generation. Modern radical legislation, moreover, en- 
dangers the profits of the captain of industry as much as 
it does the acres of the baron. 

The last source of power, the superior training and 
education of the aristocrat, has likewise disappeared. Uni- 
versal education, free libraries, the daily newspaper, the 
farmers’ codperative society, the labor union, the political 
association and a voter’s share in the work of the state 
have made the common man as fit for the tasks of govern- 
ment as any special class. The German Social Democrat, 
with all his faults, is the equal of the Prussian Junker in 
capacity for organization and discipline and his superior 
in general culture and comprehension of the problems of 
statesmanship. Nothing but a most unhappy modesty and 
self-distrust kept him from thrusting his haughty but in- 
ferior “superiors” out of the way long ago. Suppose, even, 
that the world today desired an aristocracy; whither would 
it turn? Exceptionally able individuals may certainly be 
found; it is the business of our democracy to find and 
employ them. But in what country and in what section of 
society can we find an organized class able to shoulder alone 
the task of rule? 








THE SPIRIT INDEED IS WILLING) 


[= attempted transatlantic flights of American and 

British airmen have demonstrated several things. 

First, that the ocean can be crost by aeroplane. 

“NC-4,” with its crew of six men, flew steadily, swiftly and 
safely the 1200 miles from Newfoundland to the Azores 
thru wind and fog, and made a successful landfall. 

Second, that, in the present state of the art, crossing the 
ocean by aeroplane is uncertain and perilous business. Of 
three navy planes that set out, one came to utter grief and 
is set down in the navy records as “lost at sea,” while one 
finished the voyage by water instead of air, and went into 
the wepair shop for three months or so. The little British 
plane which “hopped off” for the flight straight across to 
Ireland, with its two intrepid pilots facing the certain 
alternative of success or death, was never heard of more. 

Third, that it is the work of men’s hands and not the 
stuff of which men’s hearts are made which is still lacking 
to turn the great adventure into commonplace accomplish- 
ment. 














The draft of the treaty 
presented to the Ger- 
man delegates at Ver- 
sailles is being published in full in the 
German newspapers, but the British, 
French and American press is obliged 
to content itself with an 8000 word ab- 
stract of the 80,000 word document. 
Senator Johnson has introduced a reso- 
lution into the Senate asking for the 
submission of the entire text to the 
Senate. It is said that President Wil- 
son favors the immediate publication 
of the treaty and that the French For- 
eign Minister, M. Pichon, is willing to 
disclose the financial and territorial 
sections, but that Premier Lloyd George 
insists upon keeping the treaty secret 
for the present. 

One additional clause has been dis- 
closed which provides that 

Deposit of ratifications shall be made at 
Paris as soon as possible. Powers of which 
the seat of government is outside Europe 
will be entitled to inform the Goverment 
of the French republic thru their diplo- 
matic representatives at Paris that their 
ratificatious have been given, and in that 
case they must transmit their ratifications 
as soor as poss*ble. 

Proces verbal of deposit of ratifications 
will be drawn up as soon as the treaty has 
been ratified by Germany and by three of 
the principal allied and associated powers. 
From the date of this proces verbal the 
treaty will come into force between the 
_ contracting powers who have ratified 
it. 

According to this as soon as any three 
of the five principal powers have ratified 
the treaty peace would be concluded so 
far as these powers are concerned. That 
is, they would be free from all the war- 
time restrictions and could enter at 
once into commercial relations with 
Germany and so gain a considerable ad- 
vantage over other countries that de- 
layed action or refused to ratify. 

The Germans have presented ten 
notes to the Allied and Associated 
Powers protesting against certain 
clauses in the treaty or suggesting 
changes. They have also asked for an 
extension of time beyond the fortnight 
allowed on the ground that they had 
not been able to prepare their reports 
on the boundary and other questions. 
The powers accordingly extended the 
time a week further, to May 29. They 
thought this desirable not merely be- 
cause it would deprive the Germans of 
the excuse that they had been unduly 
hurried, but also because it may give 
the German people time to calm down 
from their present state of indignation 
and because it will enable Foch to per- 
fect his plans for the invasion of Ger- 
many in case she refuses to sign. 


The 
Peace Treaty 


The news that Italy 
relinquishes her claim 
on the Dodecanese 
is an indication that Italy does not in- 
tend to stand immovably on the terms 
of the famous Pact of London, the 
agreement made among Great Britain, 
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The 
Twelve Islands 
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Harding in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 
THERE’S NO GETTING OUT OF IT 


France, Russia and Italy when 
Italy entered the Great War. 
Article VIII of the Pact of Lon- 


don states that “Italy shall obtain 
full possession of all the islands of the 
Dodecanese at present occupied by 
her.” These islands, then under Turkish 
rule, were occupied by the Italians 
when Italy was at war with Turkey 
over Tripoli, and have been held ever 
since. When General Ameglio landed at 
Rhodes in May, 1912, he declared that 
the islands were “under the temporary 
occupation of Italy” and would never 
be returned to Turkey, ard he confirmed 
this promise by the words: “I tell you 
this both as a general and a Christian 
and you may consider my words as 
gospel truth.” 

Nevertheless Italy did promise in 
the Treaty of Lausanne to return the 
islands to Turkey whenever the Turk- 
ish officials should be withdrawn from 
Tripoli, but this promise has not been 
fulfilled. If the islands had been re- 
turned to Turkey they would now have 
belonged to Greece, who a week after 
the Treaty of Lausanne was signed 
captured the other Aegean islands. 

According fo the principle of self- 
determination there is no question of 
the Greek claim. All the Aegean islands 
as well as the adjacent littoral of Asia 
Minor have been for more than two 
thousand years largely Greek in popu- 
lation. Herodotus, the father of history, 
was born at Halicarnasus on the main- 
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land near the island of Kos. Hippo- 
crates, the father of medicine, and 
Praxagoras, who discovered the arter- 
ies, were born in Kos. In Patmos John 
is reputed to have written the Apoc- 
alypse. The colossus of Rhodes was 
one of the wonders of Greek art. In 
recent times the proportion of Greeks 
has increased and at the last census 
there were in the Dodecanese 102,727 
Greeks, 11,960 Turks and 4000 Jews. 
There are practically no Italians except 
those who have come in since 1912. 

But the population of the islands has, 
according to definite statements from 
Greek sources, suffered greatly dur- 
ing the years since 1912. Thou- 
sands have died from_ starvation 
or have taken refuge in the neigh- 
boring Greek islands. According to 
Greek figures, the island of Calymnos, 
which at the time of the Italian occupa- 
tion had 25,000 inhabitants, had fallen 
last December to 8312. Leros has fallen 
from 8000 to 2500. Symi has fallen 
from 25,000 to 7000. It is to be hoped 
that their destitution may be relieved 
now that the Dodecanese has ceased to 
be a bone of contention. 

But when the English talked about 
the desirability of Italy’s giving the 
Dodecanese to Greece according to the 
desires of the people the Italians re- 
torted by suggesting that England give 
the island of Cyprus to Greece for the 
same reason. Of the 300,000 people who 
live in Cyprus 235,000 are Greeks, 
most of the others being Turks. 
There are practically no English in- 
habitants except the garrison. Cyprus 
was secretly ceded to Great Britain in 
1878 by Turkey to secure British sup- 
port for the Turkish claims at the Con- 
gress of Berlin. In 1915 the British 
Government offered Cyprus to Greece if 
she would enter the war on the side 
of the Allies. Premier Venizelos was 
anxious to accept but King Constantine 
vetoed him. Now Constantine is out of 
power and Venizelos in, so Greece is 
likely to get part at least of her Asiatic 
claims. 


The Ukrainian 
Question 


On May 3 we ex- 
plained the Ukrainian 
situation and _ sug- 
gested that since the French policy of 
force had failed, the American policy 
of coéperation with the Ukrainians 
might next be tried. This surmize is 
confirmed by the announcement that 
President Wilson has answered the 
telegram appealing for help sent him 
by the Ukrainian Government on April 
18. In his response the President in- 
vites the Ukrainian Government to 
send a delegation to Paris to confer 
about the territorial claims in dispute 
between them and the Poles. But this 
did not put a stop to the fighting that 
has been going on over Lemberg, for the 
Poles under General Haller still con- 
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tinue their attacks on the Ukrainians 
and are gaining ground in Galicia. 

Petliura continues his successful 
campaign against the Bolsheviki and 
has recaptured Kiev, the capital of 
Ukrainia. While campaigning in the 
Pripet region north of Kiev some 
20,000 Bolsheviki from the First So- 
viet Army deserted to the Ukrain- 
ian side, either surrendering their 
arms or joining Petliura’s forces. 
With these reinforcements and muni- 
tions his chief of staff, Colonel Melnik, 
a Ukrainian of experience as an officer 
in the Austrian army, was able to cut 
off Kiev from Moscow and so to take 
it. He is still advancing and may, if he 
receives the support of the Allies for- 
merly asked in vain, be able to endan- 
ger the Bolshevik communications with 
Odessa, and possibly to make connec- 
tion with the Siberian troops of Ad- 
miral Kolchak that are advancing 
toward the Volga on the opposite side 
of the Ukraine. 

The French feel much humiliated by 
their expulsion from Odessa by the de- 
spised Bolsheviki, and complain that 
they are not getting fair treatment 
from their allies. The Paris Temps 
points out that Great Britain has her 


foot in the door at Archangel and, 


Baku and Japan and America have ac- 
cess to Siberia, while France has no 
foothold in all Russia. 

To the east General Denikin, in com- 
mand of the Cossacks, has retaken Ros- 
tov-on-the-Don and inflicted a severe 
defeat on the Bolsheviki further north. 
Admiral Kolchak, with the Siberian 
troops, has retaken Samara which gives 
him command of the Volga River and 
may enable him to join forces with 
Denikin. 


Driveon AS was demonstrated in the 

article on “Smothering the 
Petrograd Russian Volcano,” April 
19, the logic of the situation pointed 
to an attack upon Petrograd as the 
next step in the Allied campaign 
against the Bolsheviki. This has now 
developed as a triple movement from 
the west, in which the British fleet in 
the Gulf of Finland is supported on 
the right or southern shore by the 
Esthonian army, and on the left or 
northern shore by the Finnish army. 
Neither has far to go, for the frontier 
of Finland is only twenty miles from 
Petrograd, and on the other hand the 
Esthonian forces early in April reached 
the Narova River, which connects Lake 
Peipus with the gulf, eighty miles 
from Petrograd. The two military 
movements are not merely coérdinated 
but practically identical, for the Estho- 
nians are of the same racial stock as 
the Finns, and 800 Finnish volunteers 
have enlisted in the Esthonian army. 
Petrograd is in fact a Russian city 
established by Peter the Great in the 
midst of a Finnish population, and it 
is quite possible—unless Russia as a 
whole is reconstructed—that Finland 
and Esthonia may unite to form one 
country including Petrograd. 

The necessary preliminary for this 
campaign was the recognition of the 
independence of Finland, and this ac- 
tion was taken by the British and 


American governments on May 5. The 
French Government had recognized 
Finnish independence last year. Ad- 
miral Kolchak, dictator of Omsk, who 
claims authority over all Russia, has 
protested against the action of Eng- 
land and the United States in breaking 
up Russia and destroying the defenses 
of its capital without consulting the 
Russian people, but this protest is not 
likely to be regarded, for Russia is not 
officially represented at the Paris Con- 
ference. 

General Mannerheim has _ long 
claimed that the Finnish army could 
take Petrograd at any time, but the 
question of what to do with it after- 
ward was the serious deterrent. The 
population of the city, 2,000,000 be- 
fore the war, 3,000,000 during the 
war, but now fallen to 500,000, would 
have to be fed from outside sources, 
and Finland itself is on the verge of 
famine. But now the Allies have agreed 
to provide food for Petrograd when 
the Bolsheviki are expelled, so this im- 
pediment is removed. 


An expeditionary force, 
said to number 50,000, 
has been concentrated 
at the Finnish capital, Helsingfors. The 
French Government has provided in- 
structors to aid in the training of this 
army. Part of the force, some 4000, is 
composed of Russian refugees, who are 
anxious for an opportunity to fight the 
Soviet Government which has dispos- 
sest them. These are under General 
Yudenitch, who was commander-in- 
chief of the Czar’s army on the Cau- 
casian front and conducted the bril- 
liant campaign against the Turks in 
the winter of 1916, resulting in the 
capture of Erzerum. 

At the head of the Finnish Govern- 
ment is now General Mannerheim, who 


The Finnish 
Campaign 


held command in the Russian army in 
the early part of the war and later or- 
ganized the White Guards, which, with 
the aid of the Germans, drove the Reds 
out of Finland. His new army devel- 
oped out of the hastily raised White 
Guards and equipt by the Allies will 
take part in the invasion of Russia. 
The Finns claim a considerable part 
of the Russian borderland from the 
Murmansk and Karelian coast down to 
the Gulf of Finland, which they are now 
entering. 

It was cabled on May 2 that the 
Finnish forces were already in posses- 
sion of Petrograd, but this appears to 
have .been an anticipation of events. 
They have, however, crost the frontier 
north of Lake Ladoga and seized the 
railroad running up to Murmansk, 
where the Americans are. A British 
force from Archangel has joined the 
Finns at Lake Ladoga. 

The Esthonian army is under the 
command of General Rodzianko, a Rus- 
sian general of distinction. It had been 
advancing eastward between Lake Pei- 
pus and the Gulf of Finland, driving 
the Reds back upon Petrograd. 

South of Esthonia the Letts are 
making a similar drive and have re- 
captured Riga. The Bolshevik commis- 
sioners who had been governing the 
city were executed. 

The Bolsheviki on May 18 began 
naval operations in defense of Petro- 
grad. A fleet of torpedo boats, destroy- 
ers and cruisers came out of Kron- 
stadt, the naval port of Petrograd, in 
the morning and had an encounter 
with the British fleet under Rear Ad- 
miral Sir Walter Cowan. After a half 
hour engagement the Russian vessels 
were driven back to the shelter of their 
mine fields and one cruiser is said to 
have been sunk. 
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CLOSING IN ON PETROGRAD 


In the combined naval and military movement on Petrograd an army of Finns and Russians is 

coming down the railroad from Viborg and also on the eastern side of Lake Ladoga, the stippled 

area of the map northeast of Petrograd. An Esthonian army has advanced on the southern side 

of the Gulf of Finland as far as Narva and the Luga River. The British fleet has defeated the 
Bolsheviki fleet in the Baltic 
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A curious feature of 
he Russian §situa- 
tion is that the men 
whom the Allies are now backing in 
their campaign against Russia were a 
year or two ago on the side of the en- 
emy. General Skoropadski,. who has 
been called into consultation on the 
Baltic campaign, was made Hetman or 
Dictator of the Ukraine by the Ger- 
mans when they supprest the Ukrain- 
ian republic. He was received by the 
Kaiser with great cordiality at Berlin 
and ruled the Ukraine with the aid of 
German troops until at the collapse of 
Germany he was overthrown by Petli- 
ura, the Ukrainian peasant leader. 
General Mannerheim, the head of the 
Finnish army, also owes his power to 
the support of Germany, for it was 
German troops who came to his rescue 
when he was driven out of Helsingfors 
by the Reds and who established the 
present Finnish Government. General 
Mannerheim welcomed the German 
army on its landing in Finland with 
most effusive language and thanked 
them in the same style at the end of 
the campaign. It was this introduction 
of the Germans into Finland that made 
it necessary for Allied and American 
troops to go to Archangel. Genera! Pil- 
sudski, who is leading the Polish 
armies against the Ukrainians, was the 
organizer and commander of the fa- 
mous Polish Legion which formed part 
of the Austrian army in 1914-15. Gen- 
eral Krasnov, of the Don Cossacks, 
whom the British are now aiding with 
munitions and staff officers, was a year 
ago welcoming the Germans as Allies 
and with the aid of German troops 
recovered his capital, Rostov. Profes- 
sor Miliukov, who now stands high in 
Allied councils at Paris, was last year 
conspiring at Kiev to ask the Germans 
to occupy Russia. Last and strangest 
of all, the treaty prepared at Paris 
prohibits the Germans from withdraw- 


Making Allies 
Out of Enemies 


ing their troops from Russian territory 
without the express permission of the 
Allies. Yet one of Wilson’s war aims 
was the removal of all foreign troops, 
especially German, from Russia. The 
reason for these new alinements and 
alliances is, of course, that the present 
danger comes not from the Germans 
but from the Bolsheviki. 


The Sixty-sixth Con- 
gress opened in ex- 
traordinary session 
on Monday of last week, and on Tues- 
day in both Houses was read the mes- 
sage from the President, sent from 
Paris by cable. There was nothing of 
startling newness in the message and 
little that was not to have been ex- 
pected. The subjects which the Presi- 
dent treated were the appropriation 
bills which failed of passage at the last 
session, conditions of labor and the re- 
lations of labor and capital, employment 
for returned soldiers, foreign trade and 
merchant shipping, taxation, woman 
suffrage, telegraph and telephone lines, 
railroads, and the prohibition of the 
manufacture of wines and beer. 

Mr. Wilson made but a few specific 


The President’s 
Message 





recommendations. He urged the adop- 
tion of the woman suffrage amendment 
to the Constitution; the repeal of the 
legislative provision prohibiting, after 
July 1 next, the manufacture and sale 
of wines and beer; the repeal of many 
of the minor taxes in the revenue legis- 
lation of the past two years, including 
“the excises upon various manufactures 
and the taxes upon retail sales.” On 
the other subjects the President’s treat- 
ment was more general and more by 
way of calling to the attention of Con- 
gress certain matters than of suggest- 
ing the action which should be taken 
upon them. 

He declared that “we must see to it 
that our returning soldiers are assisted 
in every practicable way to find the 
places for which they are fitted in the 
daily work of the country.” He pointed 
out two methods of accomplishing this 
desirable result: one by developing and 
maintaining upon an adequate scale 
the organization created by the Depart- 
ment of Labor for placing men seeking 
work; the other thru the plans pro- 
posed by the Secretary of the Interior 
by which returning soldiers may be 
helped to take up land in the hitherto 
undeveloped parts of the country, which 
the Federal Government has already ° 
prepared or can easily prepare for cul- 
tivation, and also in many of the neg- 
lected areas which lie within the limits 
of the older states. 

On the subject of trade and shipping 
the President suggested that our new 
merchant ships “which have in some 
quarters been feared as destructive 
rivals, may prove helpful rivals, rather, 
and common servants, very much need- 
ed and very welcome”; that our great 
shipyards may prove to be immensely 
serviceable to every maritime people in 
replacing rapidly the tonnage wantonly 
destroyed in the war, and that “there 
are many points at which we can fa- 
cilitate American enterprize in foreign 

















Wide World Photos 


WHAT THE ITALIAN PEOPLE WANT 


The crowds that turned out in Rome to greet the return of Premier Orlando from the Peace Conference showed the popular backing of the Italian 
statesmen’s demands. “‘Fiume and Dalmatia—or Death” reads one of the banners carried by the crowd 
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International Film 


A BIT OF OULD IRELAND 


Barbed wire entanglements and tanks were brought into play to keep order in Limerick during 
the general strike. British soldiers are shown here patrolling the city streets 


trade by opportune legislation and make 
it easy for American merchants to go 
where they will be welcomed as friends 
rather than as dreaded antagonists.” 
America, Mr. Wilson declared in con- 
nection with this last point, “has a 
great and honorable service to perform 
in bringing the commercial and indus- 
trial undertakings of the world back to 
their old scope and swing again, and 
putting a solid structure of credit under 
them. All our legislation should be 
friendly to such plans and purposes.” 
The President declared that the tele- 
graph and telephone lines would be re- 
turned to their owners as soon as the 
retransfer can be effected without ad- 
ministrative confusion, and that the 
railroads will be handed back at the 
end of the calendar year. In relation to 
all three of these public utilities he ex- 


prest the conviction that “it is clearly’ 


desirable in the public interest that 
some legislation should be considered 
which may tend to make of these in- 
dispensable instrumentalities of our 
modern life a uniform and codrdinated 
system which will afford those who use 
them as complete and certain means of 
communication with all parts of the 
country as has so long been afforded 
by the postal system of the Govern- 
ment and at rates as uniform and in- 
telligible.” 


The President re Peg ——— 
* the fact that the finan- 
CaTameHOR is) obligations which 
the nation had assumed during the war 
were great, but he explained that they 
were not so great as they seemed, since 
a large proportion of the sums raised 
by bond issues were loaned to other 
governments and their repayment, 
therefore, would not have to be assumed 
by American taxpayers. He expressed 
his conviction that the sum total of the 
nation’s war obligations was not so 
great as to make it difficult for the na- 
tion to meet them, “and meet them per- 
haps in a single generation, by taxes 
which will neither crush nor discour- 
age.” In order to accomplish this end, 


the President had these suggestions to 
make: 


The main thing we shall have to care 
for is that our taxation shall rest as lightly 
as possible on the productive resources of 
the country, that its rates shall be stable, 
and that it shall be constant in its rev- 
enue yielding power. We have found the 
main sources from which it must be drawn. 
I take it for granted that its mainstays 
will henceforth be the income tax, the ex- 
cess profits tax, and the estate tax. All 
these can so be adjusted to yield constant 
and adequate returns, and yet not consti- 
tute a too grievous burden on the tax- 
payers. 

A revision of the income tax has already 
been provided for by the act of 1918, but 
I think you will find that further changes 
can be made to advantage both in the rates 
of the tax and in the method of collection. 
The excess profits tax need not long be 
maintained at the rates which were neces- 
sary while the enormous expenses of the 
war had to be borne; but it should be 
made the basis of a permanent system 
which will reach undue profits without dis- 
couraging the enterprize and activity of 
our business men. The tax on inheritances 
ought, no doubt, to be reconsidered in its 
relation to the fiscal systems of the sev- 
eral states, but it certainly ought to re- 
main a permanent part of the fiscal sys- 
tem of the Federal Government also. 


Mr. Wilson declared further that it 
is expedient to maintain a considerable 
range of indirect taxes as well. Since 
alcoholic liquors will presently no longer 
afford a source of revenue by taxation 
he believes that the field should be care- 
fully restudied “in order that equiva- 
lent sources of revenue may be found 
which it will be legitimate and not bur- 
densome to draw upon.” 

In relation to the tariff the President 
said there is, “fortunately,” no occa- 
sion for undertaking in the immediate 
future any general revision. No serious 
danger of foreign competition, in his 
judgment, now threatens American in- 
dustries, since the European countries 
which are our competitors in manufac- 
ture will be fully occupied for years to 
come in the work of mere reconstruc- 
tion. 

He does find, however, need for 
prompt attention to two parts of our 
tariff system. We must consider the 
question of the protection and encour- 


agement of the manufacture of dye- 
stuffs and related chemicals. 

Our complete dependence upon German 
supplies before the war made the interrup- 
tion of trade a cause of exceptional eco- 
nomic disturbance. The close relation be- 
tween the, manufacture of dyestuffs on the 
one hand and of explosives and poisonous 
gases on the other, moreover, has given 
the industry an exceptional significance and 
value. Altho the United States will gladly 
and unhesitatingly join in the program of 
international disarmament, it will, never- 
theless, be a policy of obvious prudence to 
make certain of the successful maintenance 
of many strong and well equipt chemical 
plants. German chemical industry, with 
which we will be brought into competition. 
was and may well be again a thoroly knit 
monopoly, capable of exercizing a compe- 
tition of a peculiarly insidious and dan- 
gerous kind. 

The other point of tariff legislation 
to which he directs attention is that of 
properly protecting ourselves whenever 
our trade is discriminated against by 
foreign nations. “Our tariff laws as 
they now stand provide no weapon of 
retaliation in case other governments 
should enact legislation unequal in its 
bearing on our products as compared 
with the products of other countries. 
Tho we are as far as possible from de- 
siring to enter upon any course of re- 
taliation, we must frankly face the fact 
that hostile legislation by other nations 
is not beyond the range of possibility 
and that it may have to be met by coun- 
ter legislation.” 

This last recommendation relates to 
the “anti-dumping” legislation recom- 





© International Film 
A PLUCKY LOSER 


Captain “Billy” Morgan, pilot of the tiny Mar- 
tinsyde plane in which he and Captain F. P. 
Raynham planned to fly from Newfoundland 
to England, took the chance, even greater than 
Hawker’s in the Sopwith plane, with full reali- | 
zation of how heavy were the odds against him. 
The Martinsyde had no life boat or life saving 
apparatus; only luck could have brought the 
aviators safely overseas. And luck was against 
them from the start. Adverse winds hindered the 
take-off until an axle of the under-carriage 
buckled, smashing the plane and severely injur- 
ing both the men. Captain Morgan was wounded 
flying on the western front and lost his right 
leg, but he learned to fly again in spite of the 
artificial limb. This latest accident off New- 
foundland will probably prevent his ever flying 
again 
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mended by the Tariff Commission, and 
as the President recalls to mind, “sug- 
gested by previous administrations.” 


The President The most significant 
on Leber portion of the Presi- 
dent’s message is that 
concerned with labor and its relations 
with capital, since that is the most 
pressing of the problems which con- 
front not only this country but all the 
countries of the world in the new age 
which is to follow the Great War. On 
this point we must quote the President 
at length: 


The question which stands at the front 
of all others in every country amidst the 
present great awakening is the question of 
labor; and perhaps I can speak of it with 
as great advantage while engrossed in the 
consideration of interests which affect all 
countries alike as I could at home and 
amidst the interests which naturally most 
affect my thought, because they are the 1n- 
terests of our own people. 

By the questions of labor I do not mean 
the question of efficient industrial produc- 
tion, the question of how labor is to be ob- 
tained and made effective in the great proc- 
ess of sustaining populations and winning 
success amidst commercial and industrial 
rivalries. I mean that much greater and 
more vital cuestion, how are the men and 
women who do the daily labor of the worid 
to obtain progressive improvement in the 
conditions of their labor, to be made hap- 
pier, and to be served better by the com- 
munities and the industries which their la- 
bor sustains and advances? How are they 
to be given their right advantage as citi- 
zens and human beings? 

We cannot go any further in our pres- 
ent direction. We have already gone too 
far. We cannot live our right life as a na- 
tion or achieve our proper success as an 


industrial community if capital and labor 
are to continue to be antagonistic instead 
of being partners; if they are are to con- 
tinue to distrust one another and contrive 
how they can get the better of one another, 
or what perhaps amounts to the same thing, 
calculate by what form and degree of ‘coer- 
cion they can manage to extort on the one 
hand work enough to make enterprize prof- 
itable, on the other justice and fair treat- 
ment enough to make life tolerable. That 
bad road has turned out a blind alley. It 
is no thorofare to real prosperity. We must 
find another, leading in another direction 
and to a very different destination. It must 
lead not merely to accommodation but also 
to a genuine codperation and partnership 
based upon a real community of interest 
and participation in control.. 

There is now, in fact, a real community 
of interest between capital and labor, but 
it has never been made evident in action. 
It can be made operative and manifest only 
in a new organization of industry. The 
genius of our business men and the sound 
practical sense of our workers can cer- 
tainly work such a partnership out when 
once they realize exactly what it is that 
they seek and sincerely adopt a common 
purpose with regard to it. 

Labor legislation lies, of course, chiefly 
with the states; but the new spirit and 
method of organization which must be ef- 
fected are not to be brought about by legis- 
lations so much as by the common counsel 
and voluntary codperation of capitalist,- 
manager, and workman. Legislation can 
go only a very little way in commanding 
what shall be done. The organization of 
industry is a matter of corporate and in- 
dividual initiative and of practical busi- 
ness arrangement. Those who really desire 
a new relationship between capital and la- 
bor can readily find a way to bring it 
about; and perhaps federal legislation can 
help more than state legislation could. 

Phe object of all reform in this essential 
matter must be the genuine democratization 
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of industry, based upon a full recognition 
of the right of those who work, in whatever 
rank, to participate in some organic way 
in every decision which directly affeets 
their welfare or the part they are to play 
in industry. Some positive legislation is 
practicable. 

The Congress has already shown the way 
to one reform which should be world wide, 
by establishing the eight-hour day as the 
standard day in every field of labor over 
which it can exercize control. It has sought 
to find the way to prevent child labor, and 
will, I hope and believe, presently find it. 
It has served the whole country by leading 
the way in developing the means of preserv- 
ing and safeguarding life and health in 
dangerous industries. It can now help in 
the difficult task of giving a new form and 
spirit to industrial organization by codrdi- 
nating the several agencies of conciliation 
and adiustment which have been brought 
into existence by the difficulties and mis- 
taken policies of the present management 
of industry, and by setting up and develop- 
ing new federal agencies of advice and in- 
formation which may serve as a clearing 
house for the best experiments, and the 
best thought on this great matter, upon 
which every thinking man must be aware 
that the future development of society di- 
rectly depends. 

Agencies of international counsel -and 
suggestion are presently to be created in 
connection with the League of Nations in 
this very field; but it is national action 
and the enlightened policy of individuals, 
corporations and societies within each na- 
= that must bring about the actual re- 
‘orms. 
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Congress the Republicans in 

control. In the House they have a ma- 

jority of 39; in the Senate a majority 

of 2. There are 49 Republicans and 
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George Whitelaw in London Passing Show 


Commercial Appeal, Memphis 


PRESIDENT WILSON—ABROAD AND AT HOME 
Jupiter Americanus: “All happiness be yours !—and accept, with the 
bride, this box containing my god-like wedding gift.” 


Epimetheus: “Thanks, awfully, earth-shaker ; 
same to you, peace is all the gift I want.” 


but—er—if it’s all the 
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© Western Newspaper Union 
A REPUBLICAN SPEAKER AGAIN 


After an eight-year interval of Democratic 
leadership in Congress, with Champ Clark as 
the Speaker of the House, the Republicans are 
in control again and have elected as speaker 
Representative Frederick H. Gillett, of Massa- 
chusetts, who has beeg a member of Congress 
for over a.quarter of a century. Rumor in 
Washington has it that there’s an omen in the 
fact that when he posed for this photograph 
Speaker Gillett smashed to pieces the old gavel 
that has called the House to order for the last 
seventy or eighty years 


47 Democrats in the Senate; and in the 
House 237 Republicans, 194 Democrats, 
2 Independents, 1 Prohibitionist and 
1 Socialist. The organization of the two 
houses took place without incident. 
Senator Albert H. Cummins, of Iowa, 
a Progressive Republican who did not 
leave the party in 1912 when the Pro- 
gressive party was formed, was elected 
as president pro tempore of the Senate 
—the officer who presides when the 
Vice-President of the United States is 
absent; and Representative Frederick 
H. Gillett, of Massachusetts, was chosen 
Speaker of the House. 

The party leaders on the floor in the 
Senate are Mr. Henry Cabot Lodge, of 
Massachusetts, for the Republicans, 
and Mr. Thomas S. Martin, of Vir- 
ginia, for the Democrats. In the House 
the Republican leader is Mr. Frank 
W. Mondell, of Wyoming, and the 
Democratic leader Mr. Champ Clark, 
of Missouri. An attempt was made by 
Democratic Representatives friendly to 
the Administration to oppose the selec- 
tion of the former Speaker as Demo- 
cratic leader, but it was unsuccessful. 
The man who would have been the 
Democratic candidate for President in 
1912, if the Democratic National Con- 
vention had not had a rule requiring 
a two-thirds vote for the. selection of 
a candidate, was too popular among his 
party associates for the opposition to 
be effective. 

The President’s message was read 
in each house on Tuesday. It was the 


first time that a Presidential message 
had been sent to Congress by cable 
from a foreign country. 

The first legislative act in either 
branch of Congress was the immediate 
passage by the House of the famous 
resolution for an amendment to the 
Federal Constitution extending the suf- 
frage to women. The vote on the reso- 
lution was 304 to 89, an increase of 
30 affirmative votes over the vote in_L 
January of last year and a decrease of 
47 negative votes. Last year the reso- 
lution received precisely the required 
two-thirds vote in the House but failed 
by the narrowest of margins in the 
Senate. This time the margin in the 
House is 42 votes; and it is confidently 
predicted that the resolution will, with- 
in a few weeks, pass the Senate with 
a vote or two to spare. Both Representa- 
tives and Senators are changing their 
attitude toward suffrage because they 
are discovering that the people back 
home want it. 


The Tortoise Within two days of each 
Wins other the big American 
navy seaplanes, “NC 1,” 
“3” and “4,” and the tiny British Sop- 
with and Martinsyde planes started 
from Newfoundland to attempt the 
long-talked of trans-Atlantic flight. 
With the British aviators it was a 
sporting chance, carefully prepared for 
thru many weeks of watchful waiting 
on the Newfoundland coast, but none 
the less hazardous in the extreme and 
dependent on the best of luck both 
meteorological and mechanical. 

Luck failed the Martinsyde at the 
start. A treacherous wind prevented the 
plane from rising properly with its 
extra-heavy load of fuel and caught the 
wings in such a way as to break an 
axle and ‘smash the engine and pro- 
peller to pieces, injuring both Captain 
Raynham and Captain Morgan seri- 
ously. 

The Sopwith biplane got off better 
and was last seen from St. John’s head- 
ed for Ireland and flying easily at a 
hight of about 2000 feet. As it crost 
the coast line the Sopwith dropt its 
steel undercarriage to lighten weight 
and wind resistance, Hawker and his 
navigator, Lieutenant Commander 
Grieve, counting on luck to help them 
land without the carriage if they 
reached the other side. About the time 
that they were due in Ireland, less than 
nineteen hours after the start, extras 
were calling the news that a Sopwith 
plane had been sighted off the Irish 
coast. No verification came, however, 
and after three days of anxious waiting 
without further news it was generally 
conceded that Hawker’s daring had lost 
against too heavy odds. Ships of the 
British navy were sent out to search 
on the chance that their lifeboat or life- 
saving suits and emergency rations 
might have kept Hawker and Comman- 
der Grieve alive in case of accident to 
the plane. 

The American NC boats went at the 
flight from an entirely different view- 
point, making it more of a business 
proposition than a sporting chance. All 

















International Film 
THE LEADER OF THE HOUSE 


Representative Frank W. Mondell, of Wyoming, 
has been chosen leader of the Republican ma- 
jority in the House of Representatives 


three seaplanes left Trepassey Bay on 
May 16 bound for the Azores, a flight 
of 1352 miles. They carried a crew of 
six men each, extra fuel supply, food for 
two or three days, a wireless with a 
400 mile radius, and they proceeded 
along a course dotted by ships of the 
United States navy stationed every 
fifty or sixty miles. The “NC 4,” which 
had been delayed by engine trouble on 
the flight to Newfoundland, was the 
first to reach the Azores. It landed at 
Horta Bay fifteen hours after its start, 
forced down by fog there instead of 
continuing on to the United States 
naval base at Ponta Delgada. The flight 
was made without difficulties, maintain- 
ing an altitude of from two to three 
thousand feet, unusually high for so 
heavy a boat. After the crew had recov- 
ered from the strain and lack of sleep 
and the engines had been overhauled , 
she went on to Ponta Delgada, where 
the supply of gasoline was renewed in 
preparation for the flight to Lisbon. 

The “NC 4” is the sole survivor of 
the planes that attempted to fly across 
the Atlantic. The flagship of the NC 
fleet, the “NC 3,” commanded by Com- 
mander John H. Towers, was lost in 
fog, forced to alight, and taxied on the 
surface of the water thru a heavy gale 
the last part of the trip, taking sixty 
hours from Newfoundland to Horta. 
The plane was so badly wrecked by wind 
and waves that it could not go on with 
the flight. The “NC 1” suffered even 
more from the same fog. When it alight- 
ed in heavy,,seas the right wing and 
one pontoon were damaged and one pro- 
peller was broken. The destroyer “Hard- 
ing” rescued the crew and another de- 
stroyer later towed the abandoned s2a- 
plane into Horta. 











WHEN EVERYBODY FLIES 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


Mr. Driggs was one of the comparative- 
ly few expert aviators before the war 
made thousands of young men take up 
the profession of flying. He spent much 
of his time during the war in France 
and England studying the progress of 
military aviation; in the summer of 
1918 he went to the west front as 
correspondent for The Independent 


HE war in the air is over at last 

and the fun in the air is to come. 

Some of our youthful pilots are 

returning to college to finish 
their studies which war interrupted; 
others are seeking a start-in-life in 
business. All hope still to fly! 

It is doubtful if any of us appreciate 
the full value of aviation to the prog- 
ress of civilization. It is yet too early 
even to imagine the extent of its influ- 
ence upon our future. 

With every improvement in_ in- 
tercommunication between peoples 
comes greater information and edu- 
cation; attractive habits and _ cus- 
toms are assimilated; fashions of 
dress and architecture and landscape 
gardening are quickly imitated; books, 
paintings, inventions and all the fanci- 
ful delectations of one civilization are 
brought eventually to another by means 
of the arteries of communication which 
link them together. 

If this communication be sluggish, 
as between China and the outside world 
for an instance, then China suffers 
with the disease called “backwardness” 


and the rest of the world knows little 
of the delights of China tea! If the com- 
munication be swift, as between Chicago 
and New York, then the denizen of 
either place enjoys the desirable oppor- 
tunities of both! 

Communication indeed spells all the 
difference between modern times and 
the dark ages of non-intercourse. And, 
of course, the swifter that communi- 
cation is, the more desirable is the life 
that enjoys it.’ 

Aviation brings vast possibilities to 
civilization in this respect. Certainly 
aviation is swift. No other transporta- 
tion is so swift. And aviation is yet in 
its baby stages—its development is still 
to come. Aeroplanes today are even too 
swift for the safe and convenient use 
of the public, for present day types 
of aerial vehicles have been designed 
and built not for benefiting communica- 
tion but for the purposes of war. 

Commercial aviation will retain this 
swiftness of flying speed—will increase 
it many fold—but will provide safety 
devices for landing the aeroplane until 
it will come to rest at its destination 
as softly and surely as the giant steam- 
ship now touches her dock. 

Aerial highways are not troubled 
with hills, valleys or snowslides. Soon 
they will be immune from storms at 
sea. For this lusty infant, Aviation, is 
growing apace, and secrets innumer- 
able are being disclosed to its masters 
and students. 

Its problems today are slight as com- 


pared to those of the railway and steam- 
ship in the first dozen years of their 
existence. No such enormous work as 
the laying of rails, the tunneling thru 
the Rocky Mountains, the erecting of 
expensive terminals in the center of 
large cities—none of these conditions 
are necessary for the highways of the 
air! 

Nor will a thousand employees be 
required to care for the comfort of five 
thousand passengers across the Atlan- 
tic when this voyage is cut down by 
aeroplane to one of twenty hours dura- 
tion and less. s 


HE true significance of the trans-At- 

lantic flight that was so magnificent- 
ly accomplished by our American sea- 
plane, the “NC 4,” lies not in the sport- 
ing risks of this great feat but rather 
in the educational value of its prepara- 
tion and the great impetus commer- 
cial aviation has received from its suc- 
cess. 

Hundreds of aviators who were burn- 
ing with the desire to be the first aerial 
Christopher Columbus now see a pos- 
sibility of a lucrative future before 
them as skippers of these trans-Atlantic 
fliers. Manufacturers by the score are 
now busily seeking designs for aero- 
planes that will fly ¢hese two thousand 
miles without stop. Without doubt aero- 
planes will fly this “pond” without stop 
and without danger before the coming 
summer has passed. Consider for a mo- 
ment what the perfection of these plans 
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This photograph of the “NC 4” was taken sixty miles out at sea 


on the first leg of the ocean flight, from a smaller seaplane, the 


“F 52° The “NC 4” was the first of the navy planes to reach the Azores and the only one to start from there to Hurope 
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Tuning up the “NC 4” for the first part of her trans-Atlantic flight.This photograph shows to advantage the three propellers and the 
machinery that enabled the big seaplane to maintain an average speed of eighty-one knots from Newfoundland to the Azores 


will mean toward securing 
the future of commercial 
aviation! Consider what 
the effect of this rapid com- 
munication between the 
continents of America and 
Europe will be upon the 
business affairs of these 
peoples! . 

Drafts and bills of ex- 
change will draw but two 
days’ interest in transit in- 
stead of eight or ten! Mil- 
lions of dollars a day will 
be saved by this swiftness 
in conveyance! 

Contracts may be signed 
and principals meet to- 
gether with the same sav- 
ing in time. Business rela- 
tions in general between 
the two continents will be 
more intimate, more inex- 
pensive, more far-reaching. 
And social affairs will mul- 
tiply correspondingly until 
the Atlantic Ocean will con- 
stitute no greater barrier 
than does the Canadian line 
that separates Montreal 
and Quebec from us today. 

Aviation promises in 
short to efface mere geo- 
graphical barriers as com- 
pletely as was the Mason 
and Dixon line effaced dur- 
ing the last generation by 
means of a livelier inter- 
communication. For, after all, inter- 
communication means but a better un- 
derstanding between neighbors. How 
many frightful wars might have been 
avoided by grace of a better under- 
standing between neighbors! 

Thus may this great instrument of 
war be turned to a lasting advocate of 
peace. And the future historians will 
refer to the experimental “NC 4” which 
stood quivering with anticipation on the 
shores of Newfoundland as it peered 


flight last 





© Press Illustrating 


Commander Albert C. Read, of the “NC 4,” and the pilot, Lieu- 
tenant Walter Hinton, going over one of their charts for the trans- 
Atlantic flight. Commander Read is an Annapolis graduate. He 
was put in charge of the Naval Air Station at Miami, Florida, in 
October, 1917, and in 1918 he was ordered to Washington to super- 
vise the supply of material for all naval air stations. Lieutenant 
Hinton, who piloted the “NC 4,” was an enlisted man who became 
an ensign in March, 1918, and on account of his skill as an aviator 
was appointed one of the pilots of the flying boat “H 16” on its 
January from Rockaway Beach. to Hampton Roads 


eagerly across the beckoning seas, fully 
conscious that an impatient world 
awaited news of its progress—future 
historians will call the gallant com- 
mander and crew of this epoch-making 
flight the “pioneers of commercial avia- 
tion.” 

There is little doubt but that this 
extraordinary achievement attracts to- 
day more human interest than does any 
other event in the world. War news, 
Bolshevism—even the League of Na- 


tions faded from the front 
page headlines to give place 
to the preparations of these 
daring aviators for their 
momentous flight. 

The thoughts of the world 
are upon the victorious 
pioneers. Even Christopher 
Columbus himself attracted 
small public interest in com- 
parison with them! This 
was undoubtedly due to the 
absence of intercommunica- 
tion in those days. 

Thrilling as is the 
thought of this great ad- 
venture and menacing as 
are its dangers there is in 
truth little likelihood of fu- 
ture voyagers by aeroplane 
suffering a worse fate than 
a momentary ducking in 
salt water should their air- 
crafts prove inadequate for 
their tasks. 

The NC seaplanes carry 
a hull as watertight as that 
of a boat. With four motors 
they have sufficient power 
to carry six men and all 
the fuel and spare parts 
that may be needed. 

If one or two motors fail 
the machine is still pro- 
pelled thru the air while the 
engineers are making re- 
pairs. If all four fail sim- 
ultaneously then a landing 
on a quiet sea may be made, where 
necessary repairs are undertaken with 
every chance of success. 

If,the worst comes—as ‘illustrated by 
the fate of “NC 1”—the wireless signals 
and colored lights bring them help long 
before the pilots suffer greatly from 
exposure. Lifebelts and the bouyant 
pontoons of their crafts will keep them 
afloat even if the structure of their sea- 
planes disintegrates. 

New York 
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THE CASE OF JAPAN VS. CHINA 


A Fair Transaction 
BY VISCOUNT ISHII 


IMPERIAL JAPANESE AMBASSADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


HATEVER may be the tone of the press both in 
Japan and in America, I can see no cause for 
pessimism in the relations between the two coun- 
tries, for there is no real conflict of interest. 

The question of China, particularly in regard to the 
Shantung settlement, is just now attracting a great deal of 
attention in this country. The best way to treat this much 
criticized question—criticized not without misunderstanding 
—is to lay the facts of the case before the American public 
and let the facts speak for themselves. 

Germany acquired from China in 1898 a ninety-nine year 
leasehold of Kiao-Chau and its vicinities, together with the 
Tsingtao-Tsinan Railway and some mining concessions along 
the railway. The concessions thus granted were twofold, 
territorial and economic. On reducing the Tsingtao strong- 
hold after two years’ siege, Japan offered, on her own initia- 
tive, to surrender to China the German leasehold upon the 
transfer to Japan, by right-of conquest, of the said terri- 
tory being consented to by Germany in the Peace Confer- 
ence. This voluntary offer of Japan’s was of course dis- 
tinctly to the advantage of China as she was then entirely 
powerless and without hope of ever recovering her terri- 
torial sovereignty in Shantung before the lapse of the 
lease, i. e., seventy-five years more. 

Thus the treaty of 1915 placed China in a position to 
recover this important territory without any sacrifice of 
either blood or treasure. Far from being the unfair trans- 
action it was represented to be by the Chinese, this treaty 
was in fact a most advantageous one from China’s point of 
view. So far as the territorial integrity of China was con- 
cerned she had nothing at all to lose but everything to 
gain. 


S for the second kind of concessions, i. e., the economic 

concessions, Japan was by that treaty to retain them in 
her hands as in the days of German occupation. But here 
again Japan’s good will was abundantly shown. Japan en- 
gaged by the agreement of 1918 to restore the civil and 
military administration of the province to China, by with- 
drawing the troops and police, and to make the Tsingtao- 
Tsinan Railway a joint concern of Japan and China instead 
of an absolutely foreign enterprize as was the case under 
German administration. 

Thus China was to recover her territorial sovereignty in 
Shantung by the treaty of 1915 and partnership interest 
in the Tsinan Railway by the agreement of 1918. 

When Japan took possession of Kiao-Chau in 1914 China 
remained neutral. Japan’s action in Shantung even met 
with protest from China. Japan has since remained in 
occupation, by right of conquest, of Kiao-Chau and the 
railway zone from that port to Tsinan. Three years later, 
in 1917, China it is true declared war upon Germany, but 
her belligerency was on paper alone. There were no longer 
any German forces in China on which to make war nor did 
China send any military or naval forces abroad. Even had 
it been otherwise the fact of the declaration of war by 
China could not possibly have changed the relative status 
of Japan and China in regard to Shantung which had 
existed since 1914 and which they both had recognized 
officially. Japan had three years before China’s entrance in 
the war replaced Germany in Shantung. The Chinese argu- 
ment that by her declaration of war the leasehold treaty of 
1898 ipso facto became null and void has therefore no legal 
ground and is certainly without pertinence in the present 
case. 

These are the plain facts and I leave it to the American 
public to judge from these facts whether there was the 
least trace of unfairness on Japan’s part in this perhaps 
over-generous dealing with China. 
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Does Might Make Right? 


BY GILBERT REID 


FOUNDER OF THE INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF CHINA 


\ 

AVING directed twenty-five years of my life to 

the welfare of China, it is with feelings of disap- 

pointment that I watch the injury being wrought 

by outside powers to Chinese national entity, inde- 
pendence and autonomy. The new national spirit of the 
Chinese people has received a rebuff from the deliberations 
at the Peace Conference. The high hopes which inspired 
the Chinese when they entered into war, under American 
initiative, have been proved to be: illusory. 

The Chinese, like many others, fancied that Might along 
with Militarism was to be ruled out at the Peace Confer- 
ence and that Right and Right alone, was to sit enthroned. 
The only question to be asked would be, “What ought to 
be done?” never “What can be done?” Strict justice, never 
policy, expediency, compromise. 

And yet the most delicate problem between China and 
Japan arising from the war was postponed to the end of 
the negotiations, and was then settled; apparently by the 
methods of compromise, but after all according to the 
wishes of Japan. Japan has been one of the Big Five, be- 
cause of her military strength, and she wins at the Peace 
Table as against China, because it is expedient to yield to 
Japan. 

This, then, is the chief disappointment—that the 400,- 
000,000 of the Chinese people will have lost heart in the 
efficiency of righteousness in matters of diplomacy. The 
Chinese delegates in their published statement say of the 
Peace Conference settlement: “The Chinese delegation can- 
not but view it with disappointment and dissatisfaction.” 
How much more so the great mass of the Chinese people 
whom we desire to instruct as to the superior teachings 
of Christianity and the superior character of American 
institutions. 

The official statement continues: “Such a virtual substi- 
tution of Japan for. Germany in Shantung is serious enough 
in itself, but it becomes grave when the position of Japan 
in Southern Manchuria and Eastern Mongolia is read in 
connection with it. Firmly intrenched on both sides of the 
Gulf of Pe-Chili, the water outlet of Pekin, with a hold 
on the three trunk lines from Pekin, and connecting it with 
the rest of China, the capital becomes but an enclave in the 
midst of Japanese influence.” 

Personally I held the position in China, and still hold it 
against the outcry of the majority (i. e., of foreigners) 
that it would have been better for China if German inter- 
ests in China had been left alone, and: not transferred to 
Japan as part of the spoils of war. 


A= this is general, but basal. A few specifications, how- 
ever, will be necessary for forming a clear judgment: 

1. When the British Government solicited the aid of 
Japan in attacking and subjugating the German-leased ter- 
ritory of Tsingtao, having no effect whatever on the ulti- 
mate issues of the European War, it became a duty of the 
British to see that no wrong be done to China and that 
redress be made for all wrongs, that might arise thru the 
incidents of war. Instead, Great Britain and her European 
Allies made secret agreements with Japan, confirming her 
in all German rights and concessions which she had seized 
on Chinese territory. 

2. It was a violation of international law, an infraction 
of the Hague Convention, when. Japan marched her troops 
across the neutral territory of China to attack Tsingtao. 
Was it not the duty of the Peace Conference to punish 
Japan for this wrong-doing and to make amends to China 
in harmony with the new conception of international rela- 
tionship and the usages of war? 

3. The agreements of 1915 made between Japan and 
China were made under duress from Japan. Even tho the 
Chinese Minister signed the agreements to avoid a war with 
Japan, was there. not some [Continued on page 3835 
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Gaenaes SPEAKING OF THE WEATHER 


It may be a matter of life and death to men planning to fly across the Atlantic. Commander John H. Towers (left) is discussing 
here with Lieutenant Commander L. S. Barin, the pilot of the NC-1, their chances for making a clear start from Newfoundland 
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HARRY HAWKER AND HIS PLANE 


On May 25 news came of the rescue of the young British aviu- 
tors who set out from Newfoundland on May 18 in this smali 
Sopwith plane to fly across the Atlantic. The odds were almost 
impossibly heavy against their success, but both Harry Hawker 
and Lieutenant Commander Grieves had made successful 
flights before against overwhelming odds and they. trusted to 
luck to tip the balance in their favor. Grieves flew during the 
war in the Royal Naval Air Service. Hawker is an Austra- 
lian who learned aviation with the Sopwith manufacturers 
© Western Newspaper Union 














TO EUROPE VIA. 


The three NC boats tarjing across the water at Rockaway Beach, Long I: 
planned to take them across the Atlantic from America to the British Isles 
Lisbon, Queenstown. The flagship NG-3, under Commander Towers, is in th 
Lieutenant Commander Bellinger. And at thé right is the NC-4, under Co 
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Beach, Long Island, at the very start of the epoch-making flight that was 
e British Isles by way of Halifax, St. John’s, Trepassey Bay, the Azores, 
owers, is in the center of this photograph. At the left is the NO-1, under 
('-), under Commander Read, the only one that lasted beyond fhe Azores 





. THAT FAILED 


THE DEVICES ON WHICH HAWKER AND GRIEVES 
STAKED THEIR LIVES 


ali it the right above is the lifeboat which was constructed to form 
st part of the Sopwith’s fuselage and to drop into the water 
€) automatically when a button was pushed from the pilot’s seat. 
ful Both aviators made careful tests of it in the water off New- 
to foundland. Below is a photograph of Hawker and Grieves try- 
he ng out the life-saving suits that they also had with them on 
ril- the flight. They were non-sinkable in any position and pro- 
ers tected their wearers against long exposure to cold and wet 
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ST. MIHIEL AND THE ARGONNE 


BY HAMILTON HOLT 





N my last 
week’s article 
I described 


our day’s 
trip to Chateau 
Thierry, where, 
last June, Amer- 
ica stopped the 
third great Ger- 
man drive and 
from whence, on 
July 17, the great 
Allied counter 
attack began that 
turned the tide of 
the war. 

On February 6, 
exactly one week 
later, we took the 
train from Paris 
at 7:10 a. m. for 
our two days’ trip 
to the St. Mihiel 
salient and the 
Argonne Forest. 
Our party con- 
sisted of Captain 
Burroughs as es- 
corting officer, 
Mrs. Johnson, an 
American war 








where there were 
deserted camps, 
little flat wooden 
affairs. The sep- 
arate shacks re- 
minded me some- 
what of our typi- 
eal prairie sod 
huts with a stove 
pipe coming thru 
the top. Some of 
these huts, how- 
ever, evidently 
used as officers’ 


concrete and mos’ 
luxuriously  ap- 
pointed. 

We then start- 
ed to motor up 
thru the salient, 
but first we made 
a detour to visit 
the town of 
Seicheprey, 
which, as may be 
remembered, I 
had visited’ just 
after the Ger- 
mans had at- 
tacked our Twen- 








corres pondent, 
Mrs. Holt and 
myself. 

Our plan was 
this: Upon our arrival at Bar-le-Duc 
at noon, where we were to be met by 
our car, we would proceed to the town 
of St. Mihiel and spend the afternoon 
in the St. Mihiel salient, pass the night 
at Moraigne Farm and the next day 
visit Verdun and the Argonne Forest. 

It was a bleak wintry day and 
the countryside was covered with 
snow. Tho our car had the hood 
drawn down tight the chill French 
winds penetrated it and all our extra 
robes. The country had been thoroly 
fought over, but it was almost deserted 
now except for the many broken wagons 
and abandoned automobiles along the 
roadside. Finally we struck a series of 
forested hills and ravines and in a 
little while came to a ridge from 
whence we could see the town 
of St. Mihiel itself down in the 
valley across the Meuse. Crossing 
the river we motored up the side of a 
great hill on the top of which still re- 
mained the ruins of an old Roman camp 
built by Cesar and undoubtedly used 
by the Roman legions as an observation 
post. We had now passed across No 
‘Man’s Land and were in the advanced 
German positions. We could see the 
French trenches behind us running 
across the river into the valley and on 
over the hills until they disappeared in 
the horizon. We left our car and for 
the first time I found myself 
actually in a German trench. I must 
say that all I had heard about German 
thoroness was confirmed. The German 
trenches were far superior to anything 
I saw on any of the Allied fronts a year 
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The ruins of the old Roman camp built by Cesar-on top of a great hill and undoubtedly 
used by the Romans as an observation post. They were the chief defenses of St. Mihiel 
on the south of the city. In the background are reaches of the Meuse River 


ago. They were invariably paved and 
lined on either side with concrete. All 
were drained at the bottom. The pill 
boxes were models of military art. We 
went into one and looked thru the six 
inch slits of concrete and got fine views 
of the French lines across the river. 
This pill box was so concealed and 
camouflaged by overhanging layers of 
earth that it was completely invisible 
from aeroplanes and almost from spy- 
glasses. We descended into several Ger- 
man dugouts which also were better 
constructed and much more commo- 
dious than any French, English, Amer- 
ican, Belgian or Italian that I have 
ever seen. They had indeed all the com- 
forts of home. We then entered the 
city of St. Mihiel itself. It was com- 
pletely intact, as the French and Ameri- 
cans took good care not to bombard it 
during the four years it was in Ger- 
many’s possession. 

We marveled at the elaborate Ger- 
man fortifications. There were thirty 
or forty miles of barbed wire entangle- 
ments behind the town in case the Ger- 
mans had to retreat. The whole sector 
was criss-crost with diminutive military 
portable railroads, for the Germans used 
very few motor trucks to transport 
their food and ammunition to the front. 
Many of the little locomotives and cars 
had been captured and were being used 
by our troops. They reminded me of the 
miniature railroad and: its rolling stock 
at Coney Island. Along these roads were 
frequent dumps of military supplies 
where one could pick up almost any- 
thing from a bullet to a tank. Every- 


ty-sixth Division 
on May 21. We 
passed Mount 
Sec, the famous 
hill the Germans held during the four 
years of the war and which served as a 
wonderful vantage point from which to 
spy on the French lines for miles 
around. We went down into the valley 
that led toward Xavey and finally came 
into the little town which will ever re- 
main in American history as the place 
that marked our first fight in the Great 
War. Seicheprey was literally shot to 
pieces and there was hardly one stone 
standing upon another. Our First Divi- 
sion, commanded by General Bullard, 
first held the sector, but the First Divi- 
sion had only a few skirmishes with 
the enemy., It was the Twenty-sixth 
Division, relieving them, that re- 
ceived America’s first taste of modern 
warfare. We followed for the rest of 
the afternoon the main road up 
thru the salient. It was thrilling to 
go thru the numerous towns where we 
knew our boys had followed the flag, 
fighting every inch of the way. Ger- 
many had held that region so long that 
all the signs along the roadside and in 
the villages were in German. If they 
had not been. too large to put in a 
trunk I would have brought some home 
as souvenirs. 

As we spun on and on traversing in 
two hours what it had taken our boys 
two days to do on foot, we saw numer- 
ous German camps and supply stations 
in the woods on either side of the road. 
The St. Mihiel salient was considered 
one of the best health resorts of the 
German army and it was supposed to 
be impregnable. But when six American 
divisions, one group pressing north and 


quarters, were of. 
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one pressing west met at Vigneulles, 
15,000 Germans were caught between 
the pincers and the pressure on the 
whole Verdun sector was relieved. Thus 
for the first time in four years it was 
possible to make with some expectation 
of success the long desired advance at 
the Argonne. We motored along until 
twilight overtook us and finally arrived 
at Moraigne Farm about dusk. As we 
drew up at this quaint old French farm- 
house, taken over temporarily by the 
United States as a night’s resting place 
for official visitors to the front, we were 
welcomed in a rather startling manner, 
No sooner had our car stopped before 
the dooryard than a number of trench 
rockets were sent up in honor of our 
arrival, and a few cannon shot off. A 
German captured aeroplane flanked one 
side of the walk to the front door and 
«- dummy wooden German tank the 
other. An excellent collection of heavy 
and light field pieces were casually scat- 
tered about the yard. Three American 
officers were in the hall to welcome us 
and I found a kindred spirit in the com- 
mander who happened to be a genuine 
antique collector and had filled the 
house to overflowing with old French 
furniture and war trophies from the 
abandoned French farm houses and 
German camps of the region. There 
were ancient four poster beds with 
canopies at the top and old high backed 
armed chairs in all the rooms. A huge 
bright fire was burning in the hearth 
of the reception room and those rooms 
which did not have open fireplaces 
boasted little German stoves. It seems 
that Moraigne Farm had been used as 
the headquarters of one of the German 
high commands during the war and the 
German officers always insisted upon 
having every luxury available. 

On the walls were guns, hand gren- 
ades and shells of all descriptions. 


Across the entire length of the trophy 
room was festooned a complete round 
of machine gun bullets still attached to 
their belt. There must have been a thou- 
sand of them I should think. A German 
bicycle with springs instead of rubber 
tires was in a corner of the room; also 
a huge anti-tank gun, whose barrel 
rested on a tripod, tho the stock was 
supposed to be put against the man’s 
shoulder when fired. It evidently had 
some “kick” when it went off, for no 
German, it was said, could be found 
who would fire one a second time. 

We sat down at an excellently cooked 
and served American dinner. The Amer- 
ican prohibition law had evidently gone 
into effect there, for no French wines 
were served. The only item of the en- 
tire program at Moraigne Farm that did 
not meet my unqualified approval was 
the French bed to which I was assigned. 
Springs stuck out thru the mattress 
like the hip bones of a starving horse, 
and when I turned over it jangled like 
a jazz band. 

The next morning we were up early 
and started upon our all day’s trip to 
the Argonne via Verdun. We motored 
all the morning thru what had been 
German territory during the first four 
years of the war. Again I was imprest 
with the innumerable German signs giv- 
ing instructions as to where to go and 
what not to do. The word “Verboten” 
I can testify was used just as much as 
I had been led to expect. It seemed as 
tho every other sign said that some- 
thing was forbidden. We were ap- 
proaching Verdun from the east and 
soon came to the devastated area. I no- 
ticed that all the shade trees along the 
roads had been sawed at the sides about 
four feet from the ground. This was 
because in case of a retreat a charge 
of powder could be inserted in the gash 
and the tree blown up. A few had been 


thus destroyed, but the Germans had 
to hurry too quickly in most cases to 
compass the full destruction they in- 
tended. At one spot a few miles east of 
Verdun we passed thru a most elaborate 
chain of colossal concrete posts six feet 
high and three or four feet thick, be- 
tween which were suspended heavy iron 
chains. This colossal stone and metal- 
lic fence paralleled the German lines 
for about twelve miles. It was put up 
to prevent the Allied tanks break- 
ing thru. About three feet in front of 
this anti-tank device was a camouflage 
wall so skilfully planned that the tanks 
could not see the chains until they were 
directly upon them. Evidently the one 
thing the Germans most feared was 
the tanks. 

As we came into Verdun it was snow- 
ing hard. This prevented us from get- 
ting the best view of the universal de- 
vastation which makes Verdun the 
most impressive battlefield on earth. 
The snow rendered less hideous the 
cruelly pockmarked land than when I 
stood on the summit of Fort de Sou- 
ville a year ago and watched the bat- 
tle’s progress. This time the landscape 
looked more like a burned-over lumber 
field in the Rocky Mountains than the 
terrible static sea of raw earth that 
seared itself into my consciousness a 
year ago. Down in the village Ameri- 
can boys were holding the town instead 
of the French. We paid a visit again 
to the underground citadel, sixty feet 
under solid rock where 10,000 troops 
could be kept for six months in case 
of a siege. But my old friend, Colonel 
De Hay, was not there and the citadel 
was deserted. 

We then reéntered our cars and mo- 
tored to the edge of the Argonne For- 
est, stopping to visit a German observa- 
tion post about twelve miles behind Ver- 
dun which [Continued on page $25 
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American troops got their first taste of modern warfare and suffered their heaviest losses at Seicheprey, which was completely ruined 








THE PEACEABLE, 
TIMID WOLF 


BY WILLIAM J. 


HERE must be something in a 

wolf which appeals powerfully 

to human imagination; other- 

wise there would be no proper 
wolf stories. The wolf, being a natural 
beast, is timid and peaceable; but the 
story, being “merely psychological,” 
must account for our nervous reac- 
tions. And so it befalls, whenever I say 
that wolves never chase a man, that 
some fellow produces a tale to contra- 
dict me. Indeed, I contradict myself 
after a fashion, for I was once rushed 
by a pack of timber wolves; but that 
was pure comedy in the end, while my 
contradictious fellow always makes a 
near-tragedy of his tale—like this, from 
a friend of mine, who thinks he once 
escaped by the skin of his teeth from a 
ferocious wolf pack: 

“It happened out in Minnesota one 
winter, when I was a boy. The season 
was a bitter one, and the cold had 
brought down from the north a pest of 
wolves—big, savage brutes that killed 
the settlers’ stock and scared us half 
to death when they howled horribly 
around our lonely houses at night. No- 
body ventured far from home after 
dark that winter, I can tell you; not 
unless he had to.” 

Here, tho I am following my friend 
intently, I cannot help jotting down the 
mental note that all good wolf stories 
are born of just such an atmosphere. 

“Well, father and I were delayed by 
a broken sled one afternoon, and it was 
after sunset when we started on our 
way home. And a mighty lonely way 
it was, with nothing but woods, frozen 
ponds and one deserted shack on the 
ten-mile road. This winter road led for 
five or six miles thru solid forest; then 
it cut across a lake and thru a smaller 


LONG 


patch of forest, coming 
out by the clearing where 
our farm was. I remem- 
ber vividly the night—so 
still, so moonlit, so kill- 
ing cold! I can hear the 
sled runners squealing in 
the dry snow, and see the 
horses’ breath in spurts 
of white rime. 

“We came thru the 
first woods all right, hur- 
rying as much as we 
dared with a loaded sled, 
and were slipping over 
the ice of the lake when 
—Wooooo! a wolf 
howled like a lost soul behind us. 
I pricked up my ears at that, and 
so did the horses; but before we could 
catch breath there came an uproar that 
bristled the hair under our caps. It 
sounded as if a thousand wolves were 
yelling all at once, and they were right 
on our trail, and they were coming. 

“Father gave just one look at the 
woods behind; then he lashed the 
horses. They were strong, and they 
jumped in the traces, jerking the sled 
along at a gallop. Only speed and mar- 
velous good luck kept us from upset- 
ting; for there was no pole to steady 
the sled, which slewed and slithered 
over the bare spots like a mad thing. 
Flying lumps of ice from the horses’ 
hoofs stung or blinded us, and all the 
while we could hear a devilish uproar 
coming nearer and nearer. 

“That rush over the ice was bad 
enough, but worse was waiting for us 
on the rough trail. We were dreading it, 
at least I was, for I knew the horses 
could never keep up the pace, when we 
hit the shore of the lake, and hit it 
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“The natural wolf has a lot of idle moments and in such moments he would rather 
indulge his curiosity or have a bit of excitement than fill his belly with meat” 
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Paul Thompson 


foul. The sled jumped in the air and 
came bang-up against a stump, splin- 
tering one of the runners and stopping 
us dead. I was pitched off on my head: 
but father flew out like a cat and land- 
ed at the horses’ bridles, where he had 
his hands full. Before I was on my 
feet I heard him shouting, ‘Where are 
you, son? Unhitch! unhitch!’ and qu:ck 
as I can tell it we had freed the horses, 
leaped for their backs and started on 
a run up the road, I ahead, father 
pounding along just behind, and be- 
hind him the howling. 

“So we tore out of the last woods 
into the clearing, smashed over the 
bars and reached the barn all blowing. 
There I slid off to swing the heavy 
door open, but I didn’t have sense 
enough left to keep out of the way of 
it. My horse was crazy with fright, and 
hardly had I started the door when he 
bolted against it, knocking me flat. At 
his heels came father on the jump and 
whisked thru the doorway, thinking me 
safe inside. That is the moment which 
comes back to me now most vividly, the 
moment when he disappeared and my 
heart went down with a horrible sink- 
ing. The thought of being left out there 
alone with the wolves fairly paralyzed 
me; then I yelled like a loon, and father 
came out quicker than he went in. He 
picked me up like a sack and’ dashed 
into the barn, slamming the door shut 
behind him. ‘Safe, boy, safe!’ was all 
he said; but his voice had a queer crack 
when he said it.” 

I have given only the outjine and 
characteristic atmosphere of this wolf 
story, and it seems too bad to spoil it 
so; for as my friend tells it, with a 
wealth of picturesque detail, it is very 
thrilling—and true so far as it goes. 
After letting the tale soak into me, 
silently, to show my appreciation, I ven- 
ture to ask, “Did you see any wolves 
that night?” 

“No,” he says frankly, “I didn’t, and 
I didn’t want to. The howling was 
plenty for me.” And there you have it, 
a right good wolf story with everything 
properly in it except the wolves. There 
were no tracks about the barn or near 
the sled when father and son went 
forth with guns in their hands next 
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morning; but there were numerous 
wolf-signs in the woods on both sides 
of the lake, and these with the ferocious 
howling were enough to convince any 
reasonable imagination that only the 
speed of two good horses saved two good 
men from death or mutilation. 

By northern campfires I have listened 
to.many other wolf stories; but the one 
I have just told is typical of all the 
others in that it is composed of two 
elements, one of undoubted truth, the 
other of unbridled imagination. That 
wolves how] at night with a clamor that 
- is startling to an unhoused man; that 
when pinched by hunger they grow bold, 
like all other beasts; that they have a 
little of the dog’s curiosity about man, 
and very much of the dog’s impulse to 
run after anything which runs away— 
all that is natural and wolflike. But 
that they will ever chase a man, know- 
ing that he is a man, seems very doubt- 
ful to one who has always found the 
wolf as difficult of approach as any 
eagle. In a word, one’s experience of 
the natural wolf runs counter to all 
the wolf stories. 

For example, 


when you surprize a 
pack of wolves 


they vanish, slyly or 
haltingly or in a headlong rush, ac- 
cording to the fashion of 
your approach; but when 
they surprize you at a quiet 
moment you may witness a 
fascinating bit of animal 
comedy. The older wolves 
of the pack, after one keen 
look, pass on as if you did 
not exist, and pretend to be 
indifferent so long as they 
are in your sight; after 
which they run like a 
scared bear for a mile or 
two, as you may learn by 
f mg their tracks. 

mwhile some young 
wolf is sure to be playing 
the same part that a fox 
plays in similar circum- 
stances. He studies you in- 
tently, puzzled by your 
quietness, till he thinks he 
is mistaken or has _ the 
wrong angle on you; then 
he disappears, and you are 
wondering what has become 
of him when his nose is 
pushed cautiously from be- 
hind a bush. Learning noth- 
ing there he draws back, 
and now you must not stir, 
not even your head, while 
he goes to have another 





for the day happen to see you passing 
thru their solitude (they always rest in 
a'sightly spot, where they can overlook 
a lake or a stretch of open country) 
some of them will follow you at a dis- 
tance, keeping carefully out of your 
ken, till they find who you are or what 
you are doing. Should you pass their 
daybed without being seen, they will 
surely discover that fact when they 
begin to hunt at nightfall; and then a 
wolf, a young wolf especially, is apt 
to raise a great howl when he runs 
across your fresh snowshoe trail—not 
a ferocious howl, so far as I can un- 
derstand its quality, but a howl with 
wonder in it, and some excitement. It 
is as if the wolf that found the strange 
scent in the snow were saying, “Come 
hither, all noses! Here’s something new, 
something that you or I never smelled 
before. Woo00-ow-ow-ow! what’s all 
this now?” And if the pack be made up 
mostly of young wolves, you will hear 
a wild chorus as they debate the mat- 
ter of the trail which you have just 
left behind you. 

The European wolf, judging him by 
a slight acquaintance, seems to be es- 
sentially like our timber wolf; but his 
natural timidity has been modified by 





or child he meets runs away from him, 
and presently he becomes bold or even 
dangerous. At least I can fancy him 
to be dangerous, having been in a vil- 
lage when a severe winter. brought 
wolves down from the mountains, and 
when the terrified villagers related 
specific instances of wolf ferocity. As 
I searched for the brutes the natives 
would advise or implore me not to ven- 
ture into the forest alone; the rural 
guards kept themselves housed at night, 
and a single guard, tho armed with a 
carbine, would not cross the open coun- 
try even by daylight for fear of meet- 
ing the wolf pack. 

It was hard for a stranger to decide 
whether such fears came from bitter 
experience or were, like our own fear 
of the wolf, the product of a lively 
imagination; but one was soon forced 
to the conclusion that with so much 
smoke there must be some fire also. 
Moreover, as evidence of the fire, I 
found official records to indicate that 
the European wolf may be so crazed by 
hunger as to kill and eat human beings. 

Such records inevitably pass over 
into fireside tales, repeated, enlarged, 
embellished, and thereafter the wolf’s 
character is blackened forever. He is 
naturally a timid beast, but 
his one evil deed, done in a 
moment of fierce hunger, 
becomes typical of a fero- 
cious disposition. Our pion- 
eers brought many of these 
harrowing tales to the New 
World and applied them to 
our own timber wolf, who 
is a more powerful beast 
than his European relative, 
and much more destructive 
to game or stock, but who 
is guiltless, I think, of the 
charge of following men 
with intent to kill. Yet the 
tale is always against him, 
and therefore it befalls 
when a belated traveler 
hears a wolf clamor behind 
him that terror gets into 
his head and panic into his 
heels. If he trusted his ears, 
he would know that the wild 
clamor is invariably sta- 
tionary, and ends where it 
began; but under the spell 
of his imagination the fierce 
cry grows louder, sweeps 
nearer, until he dashes 
away headlong for shelter 
and appears with another 








look at you from the rear. pitta 


When you see him again he 
will be on the other flank; 
for he will not leave this interesting 
new thing till he has nosed it out from 
all sides inquisitively. And to frighten 
him at such a time, or to let him fright- 
en you, is to miss all that is worth 
seeing. 

Again, the natural wolf is like a dog 
in that he has a lot of idle moments 
when he wishes something would hap- 
pen, and in such moments he would 
rather indulge his curiosity or have a 
bit of excitement than to fill his belly 
with meat. If a pack of wolves at rest 


“The young wolf studies you intently, puzzled by your quietness, 
till he thinks he is mistaken or has the wrong angle on you” 


frequent famines, and especially by 
dwelling near unarmed peasant folk 
who are mortally afraid of him. In 
summer he lives shyly in the high soli- 
tudes, where he manages to pick up 
enough mice, grubs and “such small 
deer” to satisfy his appetite; but in 
winter he is always hungry, his natural 
food having been killed off, and when 
hunger grows keen he descends from 
his stronghold to raid the farms. A 
very little of his raiding starts a verit- 
able reign of terror; every man, woman 


blood-curdling story of his 
flight from a howling pack 
of wolves. 

Curiously enough these 
terrible packs are always howl- 
ing when they charge home, tho 
it is one of the marked charac- 
teristics of a wolf that he is silent 
when he is stalking or running down 
game. His howling has nothing to do 
with his hunting, being reserved for 
social and other occasions; he wastes 
no breath in noise, as hounds do, when 
he means to overtake anything. Again 
and again, when wolves have howled 
on my trail or made night hideous 
around my [Continued on page 3380 











PIONEERING IN POETRY 


Miss Lowell, a sister of President 
Lowell of Harvard, is one of the lead- 
ing poets in the new school of American 
poetry. She is the author of a number 
of volumes of verse, and has helped thru 
her criticism many other writers of the 
“New Movement.” Among the best 
known of Miss Lowell’s books are “A 
Dome of Many-Colored Glass,” “Sword 
Blades and Poppy Seed,” “Six French 
Poets,’ “Men, Women and Ghosts.” 
This article is from “Tendencies in 
Modern American Poetry,” published by 
The Macmillan Company, copyright 1917 


HEN people speak of the 

“New Poetry,” they gener- 

ally mean that poetry which 

is written in the newer, 
freer, forms. But such a distinction is 
misleading in the extreme, for, after 
all, forms are forms, of no particular 
value unless they are the necessary and 
adequate clothing to some particular 
manner of thought. 


BY AMY LOWELL 


with our Allies hardly to be con- 
ceived of before. And let us make 
no mistake; such a result cannot be 
reached thru a devotion to the teachings 
of materialism. The real truth is that 
at a time when most people were be- 
wailing the growth of materialism, al- 
ready, beneath the surface, the seeth- 
ing of a new idealism was in process. 

Long before the shadow of battle 
flung itself over the world, the travail 
of this idealism began. Slowly, pain- 
fully, it took on a shape, hidden away 
in the dreams and desires of- unknown 
men. 

Literature is rooted to life, and altho 
a work of art is great only because of 
its esthetic importance, still its very 
estheticism is conditioned by its sincer- 
ity and by the strength of its roots. Pos- 
terity cares nothing for the views which 
urged a man to write; to it, the poetry, 
its beauty as a work of art, is the only 


thing which matters. But that beauty 
could not exist without the soil from 
which it draws its sustenance, and it is 
a fact that those works of art which 
are superficial or meretricious do cer- 
tainly perish remarkably soon. This is 
why time alone can determine a man’s 
fate. Tinsel can be made to look ex-: 
traordinarily like gold; it is only wear 
which rubs off the plating. 

To a certain extent the change which 
marks American poetry has been going 
on in the literature of other countries 
also. But not quite in the same way. 
Each country approaches an evolution- 
ary step from its own racial angle, and 
they move alternately, first one leads 
and then another, but all together, if 
we look back a century or so, move the 
world forward into a new path. At the 
moment of writing, it is America who 
has taken the last, most advanced 
step. 


It is not my intention, here, 





There is a “New Poetry” to- 
day, and the new forms are a 
part of its attire, but the body 
is more important than the 
clothing and existed before it. 
All real changes are a matter 
of slow growth, of evolution. 
The beginnings of a change are 
almost imperceptible, the final 
stages, on the other hand, being 
so radical that every one re- 
marks them, and with such 
astonishment that the cry of 
“freak,” “charlatan,” is almost 
sure to be raised by ignorant 
readers. 

A great artistic movement is 
as inevitable a thing as the 
growth of a race. But, as in 
races, individuals possess differ- 
ing characteristics, so the vari- 
ous artists whose work repre- 
sents a revolt may differ most 
widely one from another, and 
yet, in varying still more widely 
from artists of other epochs, 
they create what critics call a 
“movement.” 

The so-called “new move- 
ment” in American poetry is 
evidence of the rise of a native 
school. The welding together of 
the whole country which the war 
has brought about, the mobiliz- 
ing of our whole population into 
a single, strenuous endeavor has 
produced a more poignant sense 
of nationality than has recently 
been the case in this country 
of enormous spaces and hetero- 
geneous population. Hyphens 
are submerged in the solid 
overprinting of the word 
“America.” We are no more 
colonies of this or that other 
land, but ourselves, different 
from all other peoples whatso- 
ever. 








to combat the opinions of the 
conservatives. Conservatives are 
always with us, they have been 
opposing change ever since the 
days of the cave-men. But, for- 
tunately for mankind, they agi- 
tate in vain. 

Already the more _ open 
minded see that the change 
going on in the arts is not a 
mere frivolous interest in ex- 
periment. Already the reasons 
for difference begin to stand out 


clearly. 
We who watch realize some- 
thing of the grandeur of 


conception toward which this 
evolution is working. 

The modern poets are less 
concerned with dogma and more 
with truth. They see in the uni- 
verse a huge symbol, and so 
absolute has this symbol become 
to them that they have no need 
to dwell constantly upon its 
symbolic meaning. For this rea- 
son, the symbol has taken on a 
new intensity, and is given 
much prominence. What appear 
to be pure nature poems are of 
course so, but in a different way 
from most nature poems of the 
older writers; for nature is not 
now something separate from 
man, man and nature are recog- 
nized as a part of a whole, man 
being a part of nature, and all 
falling into a place in a vast 
plan, the key to which is natural 
science. 

In some modern American 
poets this attitude is more con- 
scious than in others, but all 
have been affected by it; it has 
modified poetry, as it is more 
slowly modifying the whole of 
our social fabric. 





It is this realization of our- 
selves that has drawn us into 
an understanding sympathy 
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© Paul Thompson 


This photograph of Miss Lowell was taken at a dinner to 
American poets two or three years ago in New York 





Poets are always the advance 
guard of literature; the advance 
guard of life. . 
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BY AMY LOWELL 


Spectacles 


He was a landscape architect. 


All day he planned Dutch gardens: rectangular, 
squared with tulips; Italian gardens: dark with 
myrtle, thick with running water; English gar- 
dens: prim, box-edged, espaliered fruit trees flick- 
ering on walls, borders of snapdragons, pansies, 
marjoram, rue. 


On Saturday afternoons, he did not walk into the 
country. He paid a quarter and went to a cinema 
show, and gazed—gazed—at marching soldiers, at 
guns firing and recoiling, at waste grounds strewn 
with mutilated dead. When he took off his glasses 
there was moisture upon them, and his eyes hurt. 
He could not see to use a periscope, they said, yet 
he could draw gardens. 


His firm dismissed him for designing a military gar- 
den: forts, and redoubts, and salients, in hemlock 
and yew, and a puzzle of ditches, damp, deep, 
floored with forget-me-nots. It was a wonderful 
thing, but quite mad, of course. 


When they took his body from the river, the eyes 
were wide open, and the lids were so stiffened that 
they buried him without closing them. 


Entente Cordiale 


The young gentleman from the foreign nation 

Sat on the sofa and smiled. 

He stayed for two hours and I talked to him. 

He answered agreeably, 

He was very precise, very graceful, very enthusiastic. 
I thought: 

Is it possible that there are no nations, only individuals? 
That it is the few who give gold and flowers, 

While the many have only copper 

So worn that even the stamp is obliterated? 

I talked to the young gentleman from the foreign nation, 
And the faint smell of copper assailed my nostrils: 
Copper, 

Twisted copper coins dropt by old women 

Into the alms-boxes of venerable churches. 
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To Winky 


Cat, - 

Cat, 

What are you? 

Son, thru a thousand generations, of the black leopards 
Padding: among the sprigs of young bamboo; 
Desceridant of many removals from the white panthers 
Who crouch by night under the loquat-trees? 

You crouch under the orange begonias, 

And your eyes are green 

With the violence of murder, 

Or half-closed and stealthy 

Like your sheathed claws. 

Slowly, slowly, 

You rise and stretch 

In a glossiness of beautiful curves, 

Of muscles fluctuating under black, glazed hair. 


Cat, 

You are a strange creature. 

You sit on your haunches 

And yawn, 

But when you leap 

I can almost hear the whine 

Of a released string, 

And I look to see its flaccid shaking 
In the place whence you sprang. 


You carry your tail as a banner, 

Slowly it passes my chair, 

But when I look for you, you are on the table 
Moving easily among the most delicate porcelains. 
Your food is a matter of importance 

And you are insistent on having 

Your wants attended to, 

And yet you will eat a bird and its feathers 
Apparently without injury. 


In the night I hear you crying, 

But if I try to find you 

There are only the shadows of rhododendron leaves 
Brushing the ground. 

When you come in out of the rain, 

All wet and with your tail full of burrs, 

You fawn upon me in coils and subtleties; 

But once you are dry 

You leave me with a gesture of inconceivable impudence, 
Conveyed thru the vanishing quirk of your tail 
As you slide thru the open door. 


You walk as a king scorning his subjects; 
You flirt with me as a concubine in robes of silk. 


Cat, 

I am afraid of your poisonous beauty; 

I have seen you torturing a mouse. 

Yet when you lie purring in my lap 

I forget everything but how soft you are, 

And it is only when I feel your claws open upon my 
hand 

That I remember— 

Remember a ‘puma lying out on a branch above my head 

Years ago. 


Shall I choke you, Cat, 
Or kiss you? 
Really I do not know. 
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WONDER WHAT A KAISER 
THINKS ABOUT 


An Unauthentic Interview 


46 ELL, here I am—stranded 
—on a muddy little island 
in this accurst swamp of 
a country with the hunters 

just over the hill wondering how to 

snake me out. I feel just like that fox 

I hunted in Pomerania that escaped us 

in the fens. I only hope I have equal 

luck. But I would never have picked out 

Holland for a ‘place in the sun.’ I know 

I am just about as welcome as the 

small-pox here, but I can stand that. I 

have been in places before where I was 

not particularly welcome either. 

“Sometimes I wonder how it hap- 
pened. Perhaps I am the only German 
who wasn’t allowed to know. That’s the 
mischief of being a king; people lie to 
you so. I used to catch Hindenburg and 
Ludendorff whispering together and I 
would have given an estate or two to 
have overheard. But, of course, I was 
too dignified to ask. And when they 
did tell me things I never knew whether 
to believe them or not. Poor Nicky was 
just that way. They had him off the 
throne before he knew that there was 
a mutinous soldier in Russia. I’m glad 
that I was nearer the frontier than he 
was when things began to cave in here. 
But Nicky never did know enough to 
come in when it rained. 

“I wonder what has come over 
Europe? Everything has gone mad all 
at once, just’as the palace furniture 
danced around the room the first night 
I ever got drunk. (How grand-dad did 
scold! Well, I learned to hold my liquor 
since.) Not a year ago crowns were 
quite the fashion. We had a good score 


of sovereigns in Germany alone and the 
export trade was booming wonderfully. 
There was Ferdy of Bulgaria and— 
until the Allies pushed him off—Tino 
in Greece. There was a Hohenzollern in 
Rumania even, tho the ingrate had no 
sense of family loyalty. Willy of Wied 
was giving Albania absent treatment, 
but I could have got him back again 
on the throne if the war had gone right; 
that is, if he was worth the bother. 
Poland was quite willing to be a king- 
dom then and with an aristocracy at 
that; they hadn’t discovered that they 
had been life-long socialists then! I 
had a likely chap all picked out for 
Lithuania. Finland seemed only too 
happy to get some good German at the 
top. Now they won’t look at the best of 
our princes. How many false hearts 
there are in this world. 

“Then there were—let’s count—Kur- 
land, Livland, Estland, Ukrania, Geor- 
gia, Circassia and sixteén other little 
kingdoms to be made out of Russia. 
Once I had got rid of my troubles in 
the west I would have showed King 
Trotzky a thing or two! He was useful 
in his way, but too impudent. But I’d 
have chucked the whole business, 
Poland and all, to have had Nicky back 
again. It creates a bad precedent to 
have any king deposed no matter how 
he acts to you. Why, I would even have 
let Albert stay on the throne if I could 
have had Antwerp and a naval base at 
Ostend! Von Bissing used to talk dif- 
ferently, I know. But he was preju- 
diced. Those Belgians used to annoy 
him so with their jokes and songs that 
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International Film 


The “Big Four of Germany” when they ruled the destinies of the Empire and the German 
armies were successful. Left to right they-are the ex-Kaiser Wilhelm II, General von 
Ludendorff, General von Hindenburg and the former Crown Prince Frederick William 
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Press Illustrating 


The ex-Kaiser taking his daily walk thru 
the castle grounds at Amerongen, Holland, 
where he has lived since last November 


he would go half wild with vexation. 
But none of the military could take a 
joke. If Von Tirpitz ever had a sense 
of humor he could never have worn the 
walrus-shaped whiskers that he did, 
nor Hindenburg wouldn’t have stood for 
that thumbtack-studded statue. 

“But I half expected Russia and Aus- 
tria to go to pieces. I was always fond 
of Franz and Karl wasn’t half a bad 
fellow, tho I did have to scold him when 
he let on to France that he didn’t care 
who got Alsace-Lorraine. (Much busi- 
ness it was of his! I offered a lot of 
Austria to Italy once just before Italy 
got into the war, but that’s another 
story.) But, after all, there were a lot 
of people in those countries who weren’t 
Germans. And so they knew nothing 
about our good, old German loyalty and 
fidelity and so on. They might do any- 
thing. But Germany! Why, I was so 
sure of the Germans that I even dropt 
that little plan of universal suffrage in 
Prussia which I had fixed up when 
things got a bit skittish in ’17. I wish 
now I had put it thru. After all, we 
had universal suffrage in the Empire 
and it never hurt me any. But Prussia 
—somehow—well I was a bit senti- 


_ mental about keeping even the looks of 


things there. My medieval tastes and 
all that. Like stained glass and knights 
in armor. Germany was business; I let 
Krupp and Ludendorff run that for me, 
with old Bethmann to make the apolo- 
gies when I said something out loud 
that I should have kept under my mus- 
tache. 

But Prussia was tradition, and 
even a varnish of democracy would have 
spoiled it. And, anyhow, would a fran- 


‘ chise or so have stopped this revolution? 


I’ve tried concessions before, inviting 
Radicals to court and so on, but it never 
did any good. Who says a good word 
for me now of all those who were strew- 
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ing flowers of speech in my path a few 
months back? 

“TI suppose the trouble is I have been too 
modest. I took for granted that these gen- 
erals knew their business and I let them 
manage the war, in the main. If I had 
stepped in vigorously and broken the 
French line (I was always telling the army 
to do just that thing) the war would have 
been over ever so long ago. And to let 
America come in. That was a fool trick. 
And I shouldn’t have let Hertling play with | | 
those strikers and Socialists and riff-raff PS 
in that shilly-shally fashion. A little blood 
and iron, as I used to tell Bismarck when 


, I was a boy, would put a stop to all that) | Visit 


rome Geran’ ew tie iat ies | bur Mj Playfrounds ; 


to rescue Germany from the fix into which | 
ST. MIHIEL AND THE . Out West This Summer |, 


somebody (somebody else. I mean) had got} ; 
her, and I—well, I think I will go in. It 
looks like rain.” 

ARGONNE "ey The National Parks suggest a vast region of peaks and 
canyons, of glaciers and geysers, of big trees and volca- 
noes, and other natural wonders. 

was made especially for the German Crown You can fish, climb mountains, ride horseback and camp out, 
Prince when it was expected his cohorts ' You can motor and golf. You can “‘rest up”’ in resort hotels. 


wens wate the fetes. Tie pee We Complete information, including illustrated booklets, describing the 


nothing but an ordinary dwelling house Nati 
8 ag : . pens. ational Parks and the West, will 
within which had been built a concrete ob- be furnished free. Ask your lecal 


servation post. We climbed up the stairs to . 

the attic where his erstwhile royal high- ticket pede nanaee neq : Antone 
: p—or apply to the near- 

ness was wont to gaze thru his glass at et Consoldend Ticker 

unattainable Verdun. The wind was blow- Gites as taba So Oe 

ing a gale thru the broken windows of the acerest Teavel Basenn 

house and I was surprized to see shivering 
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under the stairs leading to the attic a large . P -UNITED-STATES - RAILROAD: 
yellow eyed black cat. Upon what it lived i AS -ADMINISTRATION- 

. one could only surmise for there was not R Travel Bureau Travel Bureau 
an inhabitant in the ruined town and there how ven tity ade ~~ emma 
had not been one probably since the Ger- Travel Dercen 
mans left last year. 602 Healey Building 


We stopped for luncheon at a little vil- 
lage where a regiment of American negro 
troops were stationed. They were engaged 
in salvaging the neighboring battlefields 
and some were cutting stone out of a 
nearby quarry. They all wore great sleeve- 
less brown leather jackets and as _ they 
worked they sang their weird melodies, 
both plantation and rag. We had our 
luncheon with the American white officers 
in a little hut about as big as an Ameri- 
can railroad flagman’s house. We ate 
our meal sitting on the bed and .some 
boxes, but we had real American dough- 
nuts for dessert, which were brought by 
a smiling negro orderly who hailed from 
Mississippi. We started on our way again 
and shortly reached the Argonne Forest. 


HE Argonne is not a continuous forest 

but a succession of woods and clearings. 
It is traversed by rivers and small streams 
which have worn deep ravines between the 
hills and these ravines afford fine pro- 
tection for any defending troops. 

Here we saw many of the famous fancy 
rest camps the Germans had built. We 
went into one where the officers’ houses 
were made of concrete, and elaborately 
decorated. There were bowling alleys and Y 














reer OUR home laundry can be neat, clean and attrac- 
shooting galleries, club houses, etc. On the ti 1] 
sides of the ravine facing the enemy were ive—your aundry work can be done easily, 
innumerable pill boxes and machine gun ‘quickly, and happily for all concerned. 
nests. Some of the latter were in the tree 
tops. The ground was intersected with ° 
trenches running in all directions. Electrical Washers, Mangles and Irons 
. In the woods we came upon numerous 
German graveyards. They were evidently ||| save time, temper and fabrics. We can tell you how 
intended to be permanent, for they were sur- ; ; 
rounded by stone fences and each grave had 
a —_ a at its head. We saw the 
roads and the ravines where our boys had 
come thru this region. We visited the elab- HOUSEHOLD CONSULTING DIVISION 
orate dugouts from which they ha : 
the Germans, One is lost in wonder In het ||| Independent Efficiency Service, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
agining how human beings could fight and 
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The smallest quantity of 3-in-One works 
wonders in a squeaking hinge, a lock or bolt that 
| sticks, a clock that runs only when shaken. 
| 3-in-One is a perfect lubricant for talking machines, sew- 
ing machines, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, tools, 
bicycles, auto springs, commutators and magnetos, type- 
writers, duplicating machines, dating stamps, office chairs— 
every light mechanism in home, office, factory. 


3-in-One 


The High Quality Oil 


contains no acid, grit or grease. Will not gum, dry out or become 
\, rancid. A pure oil compound of unlimited usefulness; wonder- 
fully effective; economical. You'll like it. 


Sold at all good stores. East of the Rocky Mountain 
FREE Nie Isc, 25c and soc in bottles, also in 25c 
Handy Oil Cans, 


Generous asi THREE-IN-ONE, OIL. CO. 
and Dictionary of Uses. Broadway New York 


To save postage, re- BB 
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SUMMER CAMP 


PINE TREE CAMP FOR GIRLS 
On beautiful Naomi Lake, 2000 feet above sea, in pine-laden air of 
Pocono Mountains. Four hours from New York and Philadelphia. 
Bungalows and tents on sunny hill. Experienced councilors. 
Tennis, basket-ball, canoeing, **hikes’'—all outdoor sports. Handi- 
crafts, gardening, Red Cross work. Tutoringif desired. 8th Season. 
Miss Blanche D. Price, 404 W. School Lane, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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BLACKWELL’S ISLAND, NEW YORK CITY 





Each pupil nurse receives an allowance of from $1 
to $15 a month in addition to maintenance an 
uniforms, 

Minimum age 18 years. 
year of high school or equivalent. 
formed each month. 


Blackwell's jelond is an historic spot. 


York as to be part of it. The palatial nurses’ home 





place to live in. 


As a war measure, the course was reduced from three pyene to two years and siz months. 
of hostilities will nee end the need for nurses abroad; they will be needed 


ong time tocome. We plan, therefore, to continue the course of two years and six months. 


For Information write to MISS AGNES S. WARD, Superintendent 





METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


| offers a two and one-half years course of training. 


Requirements, at least one 
Classes are 


It is removed 
from the rush and noise of the city, yet so near New 


with its extensive and attractive grounds, is an ideal 
The cessation 


, in large numbers, for recon- 
struction work, and for the establishment of schools of nursing in the different countries of Europe for a 











advance thru such an impregnable sector 
with its innumerable trenches, barbed wire 
entanglements, pill boxes and camouflaged 
machine gun nests. But it was the spirit 
of America that accomplished this feat and 
tho our troops were slaughtered by the thou- 
sands they never stopped pushing ahead. 


MERICA surely took the hardest task 
assigned to any army during the war 
when her troops captured the Argonne. This 
was of course fitting, as we had not suffered 
as much as the French and English and 
the hardest job properly belonged to us. 
But it was certainly a task to test the 
courage of even the most dauntless. And the 
fact that our boys never stopped but con- 
sistently and persistently went ahead until 
every German was dead or out of that for- 
est speaks eloquently for the American 
fighting spirit. We lost thousands and thou- 
sands of men, many more than the reports 
first indicated, and as fast as one division 
was battered to pieces another came charg- 
ing forward to take its place. There is no 
more gallant action in the annals of war 
than the charge of the American divisions 
thru the Argonne which cleaned Germany 
out of her greatest strongholds on the entire 
western front and made possible the final 
Allied victory. 

We passed dumps where thousands of 
hats, guns and equipment of both friend 
and foe were brought in by the salvage 
corps from the neighboring forests. Every- 
thing that the most inveterate souvenir 
hunter could desire was there in quality 
as well as quantity. We were told to help 
ourselves and if any of the readers of The 
Independent would like to see a fairly good 
collection of Argonne souvenirs I hereby 
invite him to call at my home the next 
time ‘he visits New York. 

We then left the Argonne Forest and 
came down the long road to Bar-le-Duc. 
But the snow covered roads slowed us up 
so that we missed the afternoon train to 
Paris. We therefore had the interesting but 
extremely discomforting experience of hav- 
ing to take the midnight military express to 
the capital, which compelled us to sit up 
all night and explain at every station to 
the throng who tried to enter our compart- 
ment that there was no room for any more. 


THE PEACEABLE, TIMID 
; WOLF 


(Continued from page 325) 

winter camp, I have gone as near them as 
I could get, giving them every opportunity 
for a man hunt; but tho they are bolder 
by night than by day, as are most other 
beasts, they have never save in one peculiar 
instance shown any evidence of a hostile 
or dangerous disposition. And then they 
scared me properly, and let me know how 
a man might feel if he were running with a 
pack of wolves at his heels. 








HE startling exception came one winter 

afternoon as I was crossing a frozen 
lake in a snowstorm. It was almost dusk 
when I came out of the woods, hurrying be- 
cause I had still far to go, and headed fair 
across the middle of the lake. Soon the wind 
was blowing the snowflakes in level lines; 
what with the snow and the darkened air it 
became difficult to keep one’s bearings, and 
in order to shape my course more surely I 
edged in nearer and nearer to the weather 
shore. 

Two or three times I had a vague im- 
pression that something moved in the 
woods, and moved so as to keep abreast of 
me as I held my way steadily down the 
lake; but the flying snowflakes interfered 
with clear vision until I began to come 
under the lee of an evergreen point that 
thrust itself into the white expanse ahead. 
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Then I surely saw a creeping motion among 
the trees on my left, and stopped dead in 
my tracks to watch it. The next instant the 
underbrush was ripped open .in a dozen 
places and a pack of wolves rushed out. 
One darted down the lake, so as to get be- 
tween me and the point; another that I 
dared not watch sped up the lake, at a 
broad angle from the course of the first; 
the rest spread into a fan-shaped forma- 
tion as they came on, and in a twinkling 
every avenue of escape to the woods was 
shut by a loping wolf. There was left only 
a fight or a straightaway run across the ice. 

The wolves were perhaps a hundred yards 
away when they broke cover. They came on 
easily, as if there were no call to hurry; 
but to any creature with imagination there 
was something deadly in that broadening 
fan, which would presently close its ends 
like a trap. The brutes uttered no cry, not 
a howl or yelp of any kind. They were 
upwind from me, and I think now that 
they had seen me when I came out of the 
woods and had mistaken me in the storm 
for a deer or some other game animal; but 
at the moment their rush certainly looked 
dangerous, and their grim silence was more 
terrifying than any outcry. 


Bending down I threw off the 
snowshoe straps for free footing and, 
as I straightened up, pulled’ the 


heavy revolver from its sheath. Then 
I stood stock-still, which is the most sur- 
prizing thing you can do to any charging 
beast: he is so used to running away from 
trouble himself, and to seeing other beasts 
run away from it, that a motionless figure 
puzzles him, throws him off his balance and 
makes him suspect that there is something 
wrong somewhere. 

From the left end of the charging line 
a huge wolf shot out suddenly at top speed, 
circling to get behind me, and I picked him 
out as the one I must first kill. But I 
would wait till the last moment for two 
reasons: first, because shooting must be 
straight, there being only half as many 
cartridges as there were wolves; and sec- 
ond, because here was the chance of a life- 
time to learn whether a wolf, knowing what 
he was doing, would ever run into a man. 
The mental process is slow and orderly 
now, but at. the time it came and went 
with a snowflake that swept before my 
eyes. 

As the big wolf whirled in on the run, 
still some forty yards away, the wind came 
fair from me to him. He got his first whiff 
of the man-scent, and with a terrible shock, 
I think, since its effect was a contortion 
that looked as if it might dislocate his back. 
At the top of a jump he tried to check 
himself by a violent wiggle; with his legs 
stiff as bars he came down, slid to his toes, 
and leaped straight up with a wild yelp, 
as if I had shot him. Yet up to that mo- 
ment, when his nose told him what game 
he was running, I had not made a sound 
or moved a muscle. 

That single yelp stopped the rush as if 
by magic. Most of the pack scattered on 
the instant; but two or three of the young- 
er wolves that did not yet understand their 
blunder hesitated a bit, with surprize writ- 
ten all over them. Ther they, too, caught 
the alarm, and the whole pack went speed- 
ing for cover in immense bounds, which 
grew convulsive when I began to play my 
part in the little comedy. At the shot every 
flying brute went up in the air, as if safety 
lay only in the clouds or on the other side 
of the mountain. 

Such are the real wolves. I see them yet, 
the snow powdering their grizzled coats, 
streaking away like flushed quail and van- 
ishing into the dusky woods with one last 
tremendous jump, whenever I hear a good 
wolf story. 

Stamford, Connecticut 


ECAUSE water of no hardness in a textile mill 

so greatly improves the quality of theproduct manu- 
factured, many textile mills producing some of the 
world’s most famous brands have installed the Refinite 
Water Softener. 
They find that with Refinite softened water there's no 
gummy soap curd to interfere with the various intricate 
processes and that the finished products retain their natu- 
ral strength of fibre and smoothness and softness of feel. 


Refinite is Nature’s own water sof tener—a mineral, mined 


from the Black Hills of South Dakota. 


It is used only 


in our simple water softening system. 


REGNITE 


The Refinite Water Softener is built in sizes to suit all 


needs. Quickly installed. 


ccupies very little space 


for the volume of water handled. Reasonable in price— 
exceedingly low in operating cost. 

Refinite Softeners are used and approved by textile mills, 
by neem. by steam power plants (to prevent boiler 


scale), 


by hotels, apartment Racing and by private 
homes in all parts of the country 
perfect soft water at the lowest cost. 
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PORCH SHADES 


‘How Useful Is 
Your Porch? 


H OW much of the day do you 

spend there? How often do 
your children play there? Is it 
arranged so you can sleep there? 

You can’t appreciate how useful 
your porch can be made until you have 
read our “Book of Porches.” It is a 
book of real information, giving definite 
suggestions regarding porches of every 
size and kind. 

It will also explain the exclusive 
features of construction that make 
Aerclux Porch Shades superior in 
usefulness and wear to any other 
shades, 


We will send it to 
you free upon request, 


The Aeroshade Co, 
928 Oakland Ave, 
Waukesha, Wis. 
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ALASKA TOURS 


The Fjords, Inside Passage, The 
Glaciers, The White Pass, Beauti- 
ful Lake Atlin, The Mighty Yukon, 


and 


The Midnight Sun 


Sail from Vancouver June 7, The Alaska Tours 
sail June 28, July 16, July 26. Visit en route the 
National Parks or the Canadian Rockies. Apply to 


The AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Department 


Travel service of all sorts in any 
direction — Monthly Bulletin of 
general travel information—Those 
4 “spendable everywhere” 
AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travelers Cheques 


The International 
Currency 


Illustrated Booklet on Request 


American Express 


Company 
65 Broadway New York 
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Clear Havana Cigars 


Wo cash in advance; no C. 0. D. 
Prepaid; parcel post, ab 


If Your taste is for superior Havana goods, Thompson’s 
jomaticos will please you. And you can smoke them 
without feeling extravagant. 
Havana filler and wrapper, 4% incheslong, hand-made 
by skilled Cuban workmen. with the aroma and flavor 
which Havana cigars are noted. 


TRY THEM AT OUR EXPENSE 
PAY US ONLY IF PLEASED 


Similar cigars retail at 15 cents each, or $12.50 per one 

dred. By our “‘direct to smokers’’ plan, el minating 

all unnecessary intermediate expenses, you are saved 
exactly 344 cents on each cigar. 

Send no money—just write us on your letterhead or 
enclose business card. We will forward prepaid one 
hundred Thompson's D'plomaticos. Smoke four or five; 
if they please you, mail us your check for $9.00, if not 
return remainder at our expense. State whether you 
prefer light, medium or dark color. 


THOMPSON & COMPANY, INC. 
Tampa, Florida 
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WHY 
FIRE INSURANCE 
COSTS “MORE 


BY W. E. UNDERWOOD 


OME time last year when fire insur- 
S ance managers realized that costs of 

material and labor were steadily ad- 
vancing and that the existing provisions 
for rate-making in calculating premiums 
had entirely omitted any means of meeting 
such a contingency, it was found necessary 
to resort to some temporary expedient 
which would aid in covering the increased 
initial expense incurred in writing business. 
The justification of such action lies in the 
actual experience of every citizeny- Each 
one of us is conscious of the heavy'‘rise in 
prices since the United States became a 
belligerent. The earning power of labor 
had to be increased to meet this addition 
in the cost of living. The employees of fire 
insurance companies could not be excepted 
from the movement. The same rule applied 
to all materials. 

The position of the fire insurance com- 
panies was a difficult one. They realized the 
impracticability of advancing rates in the 
same proportion that other commodities 
had risen, however logical such a course 
might be. The 100,000 men composing their 
local agency force were facing increased 
expenses and felt that their commission 
compensation should be raised. This sug- 
gestion evidently received little or no con- 
sideration from the managers, presumably 
on the theory that, as insurable values 
had increased as the result of advanced 
prices, commission incomes would increase 
proportionably. But the situation as to sal- 
aried employees and materials essential to 
the conduct of the business was different. 
Increased premium income by the compa- 
nies affected neither them nor their sal- 
aried forces. An increase in the amount at 
risk, while it would augment the amount 
of money earned by agents working on a 
percentage commission basis, would not 
have a like effect on the net results achieved 
by the companies for the reason that the 
contingent loss liability rises with the 
amount at risk. 

After conferring over the problem the 
companies finally decided to make a sur- 
charge of 10 per cent in rates applicable 
thruout the country. It is no exaggeration 
perhaps to assert that this arrangement 
was regarded as reasonable by at least 80 
per cent of the insurance commissioners. 
The facts were indisputable. 

Now that the war is over, the insurance 
commissioners of several states are de- 
manding that the 10 per cent surcharge be 
removed. While it is true that the war is 
indubitably the cause of the excessive cost 
of living, it is also true that the cessation 
of. actual hostilities has not operated as yet 
to change the effect in that direction. In 
point of truth, prices are as high now, if 
not higher, than they were at the time the 
armistice was signed. The insurance com- 
missioner of Michigan several weeks ago 
issued a mandatory order to the compa- 
nies requiring the removal of the surcharge, 
basing his action on the results of the op- 
erations of the companies in his state dur- 
ing 1918. This is virtually an experience of 
but six months, the average time risks were 
in force. From that viewpoint alone the 
proposition is impracticable. But there is 
a greater and weightier reason to render it 
untenable. The experience in one state is 
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not, cannot be, controlling. If fire insurance 
companies operated on that basis there are 
some states in the United States and some 
localities in the world which on their in- 
dividual experience would be debarred from 
insurance protection. To apply that prin- 
ciple to the property owners of California 
and Maryland would ruin them. 

The companies have met the Michigan 
order by going into court on a petition to 
restrain the commissioner from enforcing 
his order and the matter is now subject to 
judicial determination in that state. 

Some time ago. as the result of a sim- 
ilar order from the insurance commissioner 
of Kansas, the question went into the 
courts of that state. But, pending a review 
and decision the surcharge is being collect- 
ed separately, the proceeds deposited with 
the insurance department, to be returned 
to policyholders if the, case goes against 
the companies and to be paid over to them 
if they win the legal contest. 

Several weeks ago, at a meeting of in- 
surance commissioners held in St. Louis, 
the insurance commissioner of Virginia 
made a vigorous attack on the companies 
for continuing the surcharge in his state 
and, as a result of the discussion which 
followed, the whole question was referred 
for investigation and report to a special 
committee appointed for that purpose. 


AVING all the facts in my possession, 

I think it just and proper to premium- 
payers and insurers to express my opinion 
on the merits of the controversy which, it 
seems, is widening. Were the companies jus- 
tified in making the surcharge? In finding 
an answer to this question it is neither 
necessary nor germane to take the net re- 
sults of their business up to the beginning 
of 1918 into consideration. Some of them 
made a good profit; others will show a loss 
quite as substantial. They were facing an 
extraordinary eonomic condition. It was 
simply necessary that the vast army of 
office and traveling employees, inspectors, 
surveyers and special agents receive enough 
more money to meet the demands on their 
incomes made by higher living costs. This 
necessity was one which all lines of busi- 
ness faced. The insurance rates as they 
stood were based on normal conditions. 
Something had to be done to meet the ab- 
normal conditions. The expedient adopted 
seems to me a reasonable one, particularly 
when we consider the rate of advance as 
compared with the average of all other com- 
modities. Unless my personal experience 
is exceptional, we are now paying 20 to 
100 per cent increase on what we buy. I 
should regard myself as most fortunate if 
my expenses had increased only 10 per 
cent. 

As the reason given for the surcharge was 
based on conditions growing out of the war, 
it is argued, sophistically, that now the 
war is over, this extra cost for fire insur- 
ance should .be removed. The critics refuse 
to consider that altho the fighting has 
ceased and we are within a reasonable time 
of securing a treaty of peace, the economic 
confusion growing out of the war has not 
been remedied. As previously observed, 
costs have been heavier since the enemy 
surrendered than they have ever been in 
this country before. Neither the cost of 
Wages nor materials has decreased; on the 
contrary, they seem to ascend continually. 

I therefore conclude that, having proper 
regard for the obligations they assume, the 
companies are justified in continuing the 
extra charge until the situation has as- 
sumed one more nearly resembling the nat- 
ural; that is to say, the conditions exist- 
ing before the surcharge was ordered. 
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Make Reservations Now 
for July Delivery 


The close of the final Liberty Loan 
Campaign and decreased borrow- 
ing of the Government means 
an increasing demand for the 
ordinary high-class investments 
at higher prices. 


Our July Booklet No. 1034AB is 
now ready and offers well se- 
cured investments at very low 
prices not yet influenced by the 
new demand. 


Take advantage of present high 
rates by letting us reserve se- 
curities for you to be delivered 
any time in July. 





Peabody, 
Houghteling & Co. 


(Established 1865) 
10 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 





























The Independent Investor's 
Service 
LUIGI CRISCUOLO, Director 


The Independent offers a Service for 
Investors in which personal attention 
is given to the desires of its sub- 
scribers for information in regard to 
investments of all kinds. Readers 
who request advice on investments 
will receive better service when they 
specify the class of securities now held, 
approximate amounts of each, stating 
if the investment is for an estate, busi- 
ness or professional man. woman or 
minor. All information given will be 
held in strict confidence. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th Street New York 














Assured 
Income 


ITIES SERVICE COM- 

PANY’S 84 public utility 
and 27 oil subsidiaries afford 
the investor the strength of 
diversified investments. 


The Company is not subject 
to risks encountered by cor- 
porations restricted to a single 
line of business. 


Preferred dividend was earned 
over five times in 1918. 


Cities Service Preferred Stock 


yields about 74% at present 
prices. 


Monthly Dividends 
Monthly Earning Statements 
Write for Circular CD-103 


Henry L. Doherty 
& Company 


60 Wall Street 
New York 




















AN INCOME FOR LIFE 


Of all the investment opportunities offered there 
are few indeed not open to criticism. Absolute 
safety is the first requisite and adequate and uni- 
form return equally important, and these seem 
incompatible. Aside from government bonds, the 
return under which is small, there is nothing more 
sure and certain than an annuity with the 
METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, by 
which the income guaranteed for a certain life- 
time is larger by far than would be earned on an 
equal amount deposited in an institution for sav- 
ings, or invested in securities giving reasonable 
safety. Thus a payment of $5,000 by a man aged 
67 would provide aa annual income of $623.60 
absolutely beyond question of doubt. The Annuity 
Department, METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY, New York, will give advice as to the return 
at any age, male or female. 
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Opens June 28th, 1919 
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general environment. 
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Beautiful New Grill 


Opens July ist. Exquisite 
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service, 
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special music, supper, 8-12 
with dancing. 
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Coast. 
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8 West 40th Street 
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Invest to meet 
known Future 


Needs 


OU may be accumulating 

funds to meet an obliga- 
tion coming due at some 
future time—such as a mort- 
gage. Many have found ita 
definite advantage to invest 
accumulating funds in bonds 
or short term notes matur- 
ing at approximately the 
same time. 

Thus, you obtain a good 
rate of interest, and your 
bonds or notes are paid off 
just when the cash is needed 
to liquidate your debt. 

A selected list of bonds 
and notes suitable for such 
investment will be furnished 


upon request for circular 
I-101. 


The National 
City Company 
National City Bank Building 
NEW YORK 


_ UPTOWN OFFICE 
Fifth Avenue and 48rd Street 


Correspondent Offices in 47 
Cities 
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HERCULES 
PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


Monthly Dividends of 1% 


Company drilling three wells on acre- 
age controlled in Ranger District. Also 
owns modern refinery at Dallas, Texas. 


Price to yield about 12% 


Send for Circular H. I. 


Farson, Son & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
115 Broadway, New York 




















THE INVESTMENT SITUATION 


BY LUIGI CRISCUOLO 


DIRECTOR OF THE INDEPENDENT SERVICE TO INVESTORS 


Corporate Finances 


HE successful close of the Victory 

Loan campaign has tended to stimu- 

late offerings of corporation securities 
which during the previous months had been 
put in shape to market. The outlook points 
to a large amount of corporate financing 
by established companies which require 
capital to provide for business expansion 
both in domestic and foreign trade, to take 
care of maturing obligations of municipali- 
ties, railroads and other corporations.. 

Among the large offerings was that of 
$50,000,000 General Motors Corporation 
Debenture Stock which a syndicate of New 
York investment houses offered at $90 per 
share, affording a return of 6.67 per cent. 
The announcement was made that in June 
the stockholders of the corporation are to 
vote to authorize a total of $500,000,000 
Debenture Stock and a similar amount of 
Common Stock, thus placing the General 
Motors in the rank with the United States 
Steel Corporation as a billion dollar indus- 
try. 

There have also been quite a number of 
smaller issues, including industrial, rail- 
road and public utility securities. The best 
test for the financial conditions of the coun- 
try is the manner in which investors re- 
spond to the security offerings which are 
made directly following the close of a great 
Government loan campaign like the last. 
While the public responded generously to 
the Government’s call for funds there is 
no doubt that a great deal of idle money 
is on deposit in the banks awaiting invest- 
ment in some form of security yielding a 
generous return. 


The Oil Securities 


The market recently experienced an ab- 
normal rise in oil stocks which as usual had 
somewhat of a setback during the first half 
of May. Oil is a highly essential raw prod- 
uct for which there will be a good demand 
for many years. Well-managed oil com- 
panies have made millions of dollars for 
their stockholders, but such companies in 
many cases were refining companies which 
took no risks and merely bought crude oil 
for refining and the product at a profit. The 
Standard Oil companies are of this type 
and many independent concerns have re- 
peated the success of the former. 

It is natural that with the large and 
steadily increasing demand for oil in in- 
dustries all over the world, the irresponsi- 
ble or fraudulent stock promoter should 
become active and begin to organize wild- 
cat companies whose stocks are offered in 
exchange for the savings of small investors 
or their holdings of Liberty Bonds, with 
promises of enormous profits such as suc- 
cessful companies have made. There is 
much merit in many oil propositions that 
have come on the market recently and there 
is no reason why a business man who can 
afford to take some risks should not buy 
oil stocks outright when offered by reput- 
able firms. 


The Trust Cases 


In a recent decision on the legality of 
Secretary Redfield’s plans for stabilizing 
prices, Attorney General Palmer indicated 
that the policy of the Government with re- 
spect to the Sherman Anti-Trust Law had 
not changed, altho the war’s progress had 
prevented prosecution under the act. It is 
obvious that so long as the law is in exist- 
ence, the chief legal executive of the Gov- 


ernment can take no other stand. If the 
law is detrimental to the progress of law- 
ful business, it is up to the new Congress 
to take such action as will insure the pro- 
gress of American industry, particularly at 
this moment when every nation in Europe 
is striving for business in competition with 
its neighbors. I do not know that the coun- 
try would suffer to any extent by the re- 
peal of the law, and the fact that during 
the war it was not enforced shows that the 
Administration must have had some doubts 
as to the advisability of standing by it to 


the letter, 
The Railroads 


The railroad situation still dominates 
and the Railway Age puts it very perti- 
nently when it says that the railroad sys- 
tem of the United States is bankrupt. It is 
my opinion that while the railroads are not 
bankrupt, at least their finances must be 
in a very precarious condition and one re- 
quiring immediate attention. The Railway 
Age says the railroads are earning only 23 
per cent as much net operating income as 
in the three years ended June 30, 1917, in 
spite of the fact that the gross earnings are 
running about 50 per cent more than they 
averaged in those years, 

The article points out that increased ex- 
penses devour the increased gross revenues. 
Total earnings in three months of 1916 
were $811,000,000, while in 1919 they were 
$1,120,500,000, an increase of 38 per cent. 
However, operating expenses in 1916 were 
$560,000,000 while in 1919 they were 
$1,037,000,000, an increase of 85 per cent. 
In the first three months of 1916 the oper- 
ating ratio was 69 per cent; in 1919, with 
passenger rates 50 per cent higher and 
freight rates close on 35 per cent higher, 
the ratio of operating expenses to totai 
earnings was 93 per cent! Of course, it is 
disappointing but there is some hope in 
knowing that the new Congress will take 
the matter in hand. 

It is reported that Director General 
Hines has called upon Mr. Paul M. War- 
burg to aid in formulating a plan under 
which the railroads are to be returned to 
their owners. Mr. Warburg’s plan, an- 
nounced some time ago, provided for a 
division of surplus earnings between the 
Government and the corporations after 6 
per cent had been paid on the investment. 
It is surprizing to note that those who spon- 
sored Government control seem to be with- 
drawing their support merely because their 
administration has not succeeded. One thing 
is certain: if the roads are returned to 
their owners without provision for adequate 
rates we shall have another period of re- 
ceiverships as in 1913-1917. 


Foreign Financing 


In its May bulletin, the National City 
Bank says: “It will be to the lasting honor 
of America, crowning her achievements in 
the war with greater glory, if this country 
will go to the limit of her ability not only 
in providing food for the starving but in 
helping these stricken people to start their 
industries and get upon their feet again. 

. The situation in Europe is not an 
inviting one in the eyes of the individual 
investor. The destruction of wealth and 
man-power has been appalling, the coun- 
tries are burdened with debts beyond any 
previous experience, and, most serfous of 
all, the whole social and industrial organi- 
zation has been unsettled to such an extent 
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that confidence in future policies and pur- 
poses is shaken.” 

Considerable publicity has been given of 
late to the subject of financing our friends 
and allies by means of the establishment 
of investment trusts in this country, such 
men as Mr. Paul M. Warburg and Mr. 
Leopold Fredrick having openly espoused 
the idea. For the inexperienced investor, 
the investment trust is a blessing. It is 
similar in function to the savings bank 
in that the risk, if any, is distributed over 
hundreds of different investments so that 
if one should be adversely affected, the 
greater proportion would be of sufficient 
value to offset any possible loss, 

The investment trust engages men who 
are experts in security values and pur- 
chases such securities as its experts recom- 
mend. These securities are pledged with a 
trustee which permits the trust to issue 
obligations or certificates against the col- 
lateral held by the trustee. The investor 
buys a security which must be regarded as 
the quintessence of stability because of the 
able management such a trust must pre- 
sumably have, because of the diversity of 
collateral behind the investment and be- 
cause of the ready market afforded by rea- 
son of the eventually wide distribution of 
the securities. Several corporations have 
already been formed to conduct an invest- 
ment business on this plan and the atten- 
tion of the small investor is particularly 
directed to the possibilities in securities of 


this type. 
—_—) 


DOES MIGHT MAKE 
RIGHT? 


(Continued from page 318) 
right on China’s side when China asked 
that those agreements be abrogated? Was 
it to be expected that the Council of Big 
Three would consent to confirm any such 
high-handed action of so militaristic a 
policy ? 

4. Was China not right when she de- 
clared that in going to war with Germany, 
all treaties between the two countries ter- 
minated, and that all German cessions and 
concessions passed automatically to China, 
and not by any known law or precedent to 
Japan or any other outside nation? 

5. When the United States urged China 
to sever relations with Germany and later 
on to declare war, under the Acct a0 
if not promise, that China would thereby 
reap great gains, did not a moral obliga- 
tion henceforth rest on the United States; 
and especially on President Wilson, to 
render to China something more than pro- 
fessions of friendship? 

6. Was it fair to China for the Big 
Three to allow Japan, all by herself, and 
as distinct from the Peace Conference or 
the League of Nations, to decide as to the 
way and the time to retrocede to China the 
territory of Kiao-Chau, including Tsingtao? 

7. Would it not have been nearer to 
pure right if all the powers, which had 
forcibly leased territory from China, had 
agreed to restore all such territory? 

8. Is it exactly right to China, after pre- 
senting all her appeals or desirata, to be 
granted nothing? 

It may be said that Japan consents to 
“hand back the Shantung province in full 
sovereignty to China.” I have never heard 
before that China had ever given up this 
sovereignty or that Japan had claimed it. 
This formal utterance is camouflage to 
make people think that China has gained 
something in the compromise. All that the 
Japanese claimed (and even that claim 
was wrong) was that German railway and 
mining concessionary rights had passed 
over to Japan, by “right of conquest.” 
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Millions of Prompt 
Payments 


INCE this House was founded in 1882, we have 
built up a clientele of tens of thousands of in- 
vestors, in every state in the Union and many 

foreign lands, who look to us for trustworthy invest- 
ments yielding a satisfactory rate of interest, backed by 
willing and thorough service. 


During these 37 years, millions of payments of interest 
and principal on bonds safeguarded under the Straus 
Plan have been made through us, without loss and with- 
out delay. Every coupon has been cashed promptly. 


Every bond has been paid in cash on the day due. No 
bondholder has ever been asked to renew, or to wait for 
payment, or to deposit his bonds. 


This record is due to our effective and scientific system 
of safeguards, known as the Straus Plan. Write today 
for our booklet, “Safety and 6%,” describing our plan 
and the sound first mortgage 6% serial bonds we offer, 
in $1,000 and $500 amounts. Ask for 


Circular No. F912 


S:\W.STRAUS & CO. 


Established 1882 Incorporated 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
150 Broadway Straus Building 


MINNEAPOLIS San FRANCISCO PHILADELPHIA 
Loeb Arcade Bldg. Crocker Bldg. Stock Exchange Bldg. 


Thirty-seven years without loss to any investor 


A 


Detrroir 
Penobscot Bldg 














CHARTRRED 1853 
United States Trust Company of New York 


45-47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL, nen. SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $14,304,948.32 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOS- 
ITARY OF count MONEYS, and in other recognized trust ‘capacities. 

It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities 
and other property, real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 

EDWARD W. SHELDON, President WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Secretary 
WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, Vice-President FREDERIC W. ROBBERT, 2d Asst. Secretary 
WILLIAMSON PELL, Assistant Secretary CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Asst. Secretary 


TRUSTEES 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 


LYMAN J. GAGE ARTHUR CURTISS JAMES HENRY W. de FOREST 
PAYNE WHITNEY WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY WM. VINCENT ASTOR 
EDWARD W.SHELDON WILLIAM STEWART TOD CHAS. F. HOFFMAN 
CHAUNCEY KEEP OGDEN MILLS WILLIAM SLOANE 
CORNELIUS N. BLISS, JR. 


WM. ROCKEFELLER 
FRANK LYMAN 
feeu PHELPS 

WIS CASS LEDYARD 

















BUILD YOUR OWN BUSINESS 


Under our direct general agency contract 
Our Policies provide for 
DOUBLE INDEMNITY, 
DISABILITY BENEFITS, 
REDUCING PREMIUMS. 


See the new low rates 
John F. Roche, Vice-President 
JHE MANHATTAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 66 Broadway, New York 


Organized 1850 
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Your Investment 
Opportunities 


under the 
Reconstruction Period 


The foundations of many future for- 
tunes are being laid through the judicious 
purchase of dependable securities at pre- 
vailing low prices. Every indication 
points to higher levels for meritorious 
stocks and bonds, 


_A twenty page publication issued fort- 
nightly citing unusual opportunities in 
the stock market, free upon request. 
Write for 4-IN., including our copyrighted 
booklet describing ‘ ‘The Twenty Payment 
Plan,” the original easy payment method 
of acquiring good values. 


ALTERY Ria) 
40 Exchange Place New York 
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DIVIDENDS 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


Thirty-Year Five Per Cent. Collateral Trust Gold Bonds 
Coupons from these bonds, payable by 
their terms on June 1, 1919, at the office 
or agency of the Company in New York 
or in Boston, will be paid in New York 
by the Bankers Trust Company, 16 Wall 
Street. G. D. MiLne, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER —_——- COMPANY. 
New York, May 20, 1919. 
DIVIDEND 94. 

A regular quarterly dividend of 2% per cent. 
on the capital stock of Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company will be paid on June 30, 1919, to the 
stockholders of record as they appear at the close 
of business on June 4, 1919. The Transfer Books 
will not be closed. 

JOS, T. MACKEY, Treasurer. 


BUY W.5S. 5. 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO 
ANNOUNCEMENT OF A SUMMER QUARTER 
Instead of the usual Summer Session of six weeks, the University 
of Colorado will conduct, in the summer of 1919, a Summer Quarter 
of two terms, greatly increasing the scope and varie+y of courses. 
The First Term will open on June 30 and close on August2. The 

Second Term will open on August 4 and on September 6. 
offered in Liberal Arts, som Medicine, Opthal- 


Subjects. A Bulletin soon to be issued, conan descriptions of 
courses and other i nay be g the 
Registrar. 
































HOW TO STUDY THIS NUMBER 
The Independent Lesson Plans 














ENGLISH: LITERATURE AND HISTORY, 


COMPOSITION 


BY FREDERICK HOUK LAW, PH.D. 


HEAD OF THE ENGLISH DEPARTMENT, STUYVESANT 
HIGH SCHOOL, NEW YORK CITY 

1. St. Mihiel and the Argonne. By Hamil- 
ton Holt. 

1. What is the purpose of the first paragraph? 
What is the rhetorical name for such a 
paragraph? 

2. Point out a sentence that indicates the plan 
of the entire article. What is the value of 
such a sentence? 

3. Prove that the article rises to a point of 
especially high interest. 

4. Show how the writer uses description as a 
means of increasing interest in narration. 

5. Sum up the principal impressions St. 
Mihiel and the Argonne made on the writer. 

6. Sum up the principal impressions the arti- 
cle makes on the reader. 

7. Explain clearly why Americans are espe- 
cially interested in St. Mihiel and the 
Argonne. 


The Case of Japan vs. China. By 
Viscount Ishii and Gilbert Reid. 

1. Imagine that you are judge at a debate at 
which the two articles are presented by op- 
posing speakers. Give your decision and ex- 
plain your reasons for making the decision 
as you do. 

2. Write a ‘properly numbered and 
brief of each article. 

8. Explain what methods of proof are em- 
ployed in these articles. 

ill. Wonder What a Kaiser Thinks About. 

1. Write a character sketch of the former 
Kaiser, basing all that you say upon sug- 
gestions conveyed in the “unauthentic inter- 
view.” 

2. Write a somewhat similar “unauthentic in- 

terview” with King Albert of Belgium, Gen- 

eral Pershing, or Admiral Sims. 

When Everybody Flies. By Laurence 

La Tourette Driggs. 

1. Point out examples of balanced sentences. 
What effects are gained by the use of bal- 
anced sentences? 

2. Write an original short story in which you 

. show some of the conditions that may exist 
in the future. Try to unite your story with 
the interests of your school. 

3. Develop proof of the following statement: 
“Communication spells all the difference be- 
tween modern times and ancient times.” 

4. Write contrasting paragraphs concerning 
Christopher Columbus and modern aviators. 

V. The Peaceable, Timid Wolf. By William 
J. Long. 

1. What is the principal point the writer 
makes? By what means does he endeavor to 
establish this point? 

2. Show how the article combines exposition, 
narration, description and argument. 

8. In the form of a contrast present the popu- 
lar conception of a wolf and the writer’s 
conception. 

4. Write an original short story narrating the 
experiences of some man who endeavored, 
by actual experience, to prove or disprove 
Mr. Long’s beliefs concerning wolves. 

5. Explain how the narration makes use of 
‘the principle of suspense. 
. Pioneering in Poetry. By Amy Lowell. 

by Explain the following: “A great artistic 
movement is as inevitable a thing as the 
growth of a race.” 

2. What is the meaning of the following sen- 
tence: “Literature is rooted to life”? 

3. From various textbooks that you have 
studied in English draw illustrations in sup- 
port of the sentence just mentioned. 

4. Endeavor to explain and prove the follow- 
ing: “Poets are always the advance guard 
of literature; the advance guard of life.” 

Vil. The Story of the Week. 

1. Give a talk in which you summarize and 
explain recent events in connection with the 
Peace Congress. 

2. Draw a blackboard map of the former 
Russian Empire. Give a talk in which you 
explain what is now taking place in various 
parts of Russia. 

8. By means of a blackboard map explain the 
position and the importance of the islands 
of the Dodecanese. 

4. Write a summarizing sentence for every 
important item in “The Story of the Week.” 

5. Imagine that you are captain of a small 
sailing vessel, and that experienced 
unusual adventures in connection with the 
recent ocean-flights. Write your experiences 
for transmission to the daily press. 


lettered 


IV. 


CIVICS AND 
ECONOMICS 
BY ARTHUR M. WOLFSON, PH.D. 


PRINCIPAL OF THE HIGH SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, 


. How would 


. What is the basis of the assertion: 


. Who is the 


. Review the history of the 
. What is the basis of the 


NEW YORK CITY 
Congress and the President—‘The 
Republican Congress and the Demo- 
cratic President,” “‘No, Mr. President,” 
The Story of the Week. 


. What are the most important items con- 


sidered in the President’s message to Con- 
gress? 

On which of these subjects are the Repub- 
lican Congress and the Democratic President 
in accord? 

it be possible for “the two 
years of the present Congress to become a 
period of mere controversy and inaction”? 


. Outline that part of the President’s mes- 


sage relating to labor. 

Germany—Past and Future—“Wonder 
What a Kaiser Thinks About,” “The 
Indeterminate Sentence of Germany.” 
“Not a 
year ago crowns were quite the fashion”? 
“I offered a lot of Austria to Italy once 
just before Italy got into the war.” To what 
incident does this refer? 

“Nicky” mentioned in this 
supposed interview? “Ferdy of Bulgaria’? 
“Tino of Greece”? “‘Willy of Wied’? 


. Why are the four men in the illustration 


called the “Big Four of Germany”? Can 
you name four men who may be said to 
have taken their places since the signing of 
the armistice? 


. Why do the German delegates at Paris ob- 


ject to signing the treaty? Does the logic 
of the editorial meet these objections? 


. What relation will the League of Nations 


bear to the future problems of Germany? 
The Chinese Problem—“The Case of 
Japan vs. China.”’ 

“concessions” 
made by China previous to 1914. 

“new national 
spirit of the Chinese people” referred to by 
Mr. Reid? 


. Do you agree that “it would have been 


better for China if German interests in 
China had been left alone and not trans- 
ferred to Japan’’? 


. What are the terms of (a) the secret agree- 


ments made by the Allies with Japan, (b) 
the agreement made between Japan and 
China in 1915? 


Greece and the War—‘The Twelve 
Islands.” 
Locate the Twelve Islands (Dodecanese) 


which are the subject of this news item. 


. What disposition was made of these islands 


in the Secret Treaty of 1915? Why does 
Italy now yield her claim to these islands? 


. What islands are at present a part of the 


kingdom of Greece? Under what circum- 
stances were these islands added to the 
kingdom ? 


. Review the history of the war between 


Italy and Turkey and of the Treaty of 
Lausanne? Do these events bear any rela- 
tion to the present controversy? 
The Russian Situation—‘Making Allies 
of Enemies,” “The Finnish Campaign,” 
“Drive on Petrograd. ad 

are the various men referred to in 


: the first news item? 
. Why have the Finns and the Esthonians 


united in the drive on Petrograd? Why are 
the Allies rendering them assistance? 


. Why is Admiral Kolchak opposed to the 


Allied recognition of the independence of 
Finland? 


. Is the Bolsheviki power waxing or waning 


in Russia? What are your proofs? 


Problems of Transportation—“When 
Everybody Flies.’’ 


. “Communication indeed spells all the dif- 


ference between modern times and the dark 
ages of non-intercourse.” Give some of the 
facts which prove this assertion. 


. What, according to the author, are some 


of the advantages which will come from 
commercial aviation? 

“Its [aviation’s] problems are slight as com- 
pared to those of the railroad and steam- 
ship in the first dozen years.” Do you 


agree 
. Why has the world watched the progress 


of the attempt of the “NC 4” with so much 
interest ? 





